

















Spring Wheat 
* ROBIN HOOD 
* CINDERELLA 
° SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
*IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protein) 


Katsas Wheat 


* MINUTE MAN 
* RED DRAGON 
* MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 
* ROYAL PRANCER 


* GOLDEN PRANCER 
* WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
° BETSY ROSS 


* TOPMOST 
* SPARKLING JEWEL 








INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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NT QIN for flat-top fighters 


It takes well-fed fighting men to make.an aircraft carrier This isn’t a new responsibility for 
into a deadly war machine. And, since baked foods are Pillsbury — for this company also 
among the most appetizing (as well as most economical) helped supply flour for the Army and 
sources of food-energy, Uncle Sam stocks his flat-tops Navy during the Spanish American 
and other naval vessels with tons upon tons of good War and during World War I... . 
American enriched white flour. Huge milling capacity enables Pills- 

“very one of Pillsbury’s flour-producing mills, includ- bury to meet these military demands 


those of the Company’s West Coast Globe Mills and still keep bakers supplied with 


vision, shares in providing this essential ‘“‘white am- flour for their essential service on the 


munition” for America’s fighters on sea and land. home front. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Ime. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 












Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 








NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
KF. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ° 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THEY DID NOT HAVE TO 


BE REBUILT FOR WAR 


Seldom are materials subjected to the punishment and severe tests 
that they receive in war. For that reason, many items that had 
been satisfactory for every day civilian purposes had to be entirely 
redesigned and strengthened to withstand the tortures of war. 


But it was not necessary for Chase bags to undergo any such 
rebuilding. Chase bags have always been made with an extra 
margin of strength for your protection. And this strength was 
found sufficient to meet the rigors and tremendous strain of war- 
time usages. Chase bags already had the unusual stamina required. 


That is your assurance of dependability in all the long line of 
Chase products from any of Chase’s strategically located plants. 
Manufacturing bags for 98 years has taught Chase how to give 
you that last full measure of satisfaction in quality, workmanship 
and dependability. 


CHASE BAG Co. Bi 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, a 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ‘ane 


MEMPHIS 


\ 
aS 





\W 


BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH 








COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
SALT LAKE CITY 



















OKLAHOMA CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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The History of Grain Inspection 


By W. B. Combs 


the United States have operat- 

ed under federal law. No one 

in the grain business at present who 

is less than 50 years of age has any 

personal knowledge of the handicaps 

to country dealers caused by grain 
inspection systems before 1916. 

Some of us who produce and han- 

dle grain now may object to grain 

grading on the ground that it is an- 


S INCE 1916 grain inspectors in 


ers 
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themselves. 


noying and impractical. 
we study the early history of grain 
inspection and see some of the diffi- 
culties in those times, it is easy to 
see that the present grain grading 
system does facilitate the marketing 
of grain at country points. 

No government agency thought up 
the system for grading grain. 
grading was invented by grain deal- 
They had _ grain 


But when 


Grain 
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grades before they had test kettles. 
They had grain grades even before 
they had grain inspectors, and 50 
years before they had moisture test- 
ers they graded corn “too damp for 
No. 2.” 

The grading system was not estab- 
lished in one single operation or by 
one single individual. It was put 
together piece by piece. Some of the 
pieces were found faulty and were 
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discarded. Others remain to 
day in the grading system. 


this 


Early Quality Terms 

Such descriptive terms as “coy. 
mon,” “choice” and “prime millin..” 
were used in market quotations and 
the early lake shipments of bik 
wheat were invoiced as spring 5p 
winter wheat. Shipments by lake 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee and ] 
falo had been carried on for 
years when the following item ab 
western wheat was published in a 
Buffalo paper in 1843: 

“We all know its good qualitics, 
but there is some poor raised d 
some farmers are less careful t 
others to keep their grain clean. [i 
good and bad, sand and clay, are 4] 
thrown into a vessel’s hold, it car 
be very satisfactory to those who 
buy the cargo for good clean wh« 

The Chicago Board of Trade 
organized in 1848. In 1850, for 
first time, the wheat crop exceeded 
100,000,000 bus. One thousand rx 
ers were turned out by the Mec 


* * * 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article is the text of a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Combs for presentation 
at a meeting of Oklahoma grain men, 
which was canceled to comply with 
the convention ban of the Office o! 
Defense Transportation. Mr. Combs, 
who is with the Economics Sect 
Extension Service, United States 
partment of Agriculture, Chicago, 
Ill., relates the many problems wl! 
attended the marketing of grain p 
to the establishment of the pre 
national system of grading standa 


* * * 


Building of 
bulk hand 


mick factory in 1851. 
railroads began, and 
on the lakes increased. 


First Grain Grades 

The first attempt at grading 
embodied in a resolution adopte: 
the semiannual meeting of the C 
cago Board of Trade Oct. 6, 185 
It stated that the standard wi! 
grades should be “white,” “red” and 
“spring” prime quality, and that th 
variation from prime quality sl 
be specified. 

The board at that time had ins 
tors for fish, provisions and _ fiour, 
but no provision for grain inspectors 
was made in the resolution. How- 
ever, the next year, 1857, grain in- 
spectors were appointed and_ th 
spring wheat was divided into t 
grades, namely, “club spring,” “No. 1 
be standard 


” 


spring,” which was to 

and “No. 2 spring.” Here for the 
first time numerals were used in 
grain standards. Incidentally, the 


charges for inspection were se! al 
this time at 10c per carlot or 25c for 
each canal boat. By July of the same 
year, a “refuse” grade was aided 
to the wheat grades, and grades fo! 
corn, oats and barley were also esiab- 
lished with simple definitions for each 
grade. For example, “No. 1 oat 
be clean and sound,” “rejected oats, 
unsound, and too dirty for No. 1 

One of the reasons for the adoption 
of grades and a demand for thei 
form application was shown in a I 
port of a committee appointed by | 
Board of Trade to study the situation 
at the time. The committee reported 
as follows: 

“There is no doubt of the fact ‘ha 
some parties buying grain in 
country are in the habit of mixing 
at times, oats, rye, barley, screen- 
ings or damp and unmerchantabl 
wheat with that of sound and good 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 








ey, 


By selecting carefully the wheat 
from which it is milled — 


By milling diligently according to 
traditional high standards — 


By laboratory control and 
policing at all times — 


We produce MADE-RITE for 


your bakery that season after 
season lives up to our goals and 
your requirements. 








(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right 


Because It Is Made Right 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 














a profitable friend . . . 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 
as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 
it when you use it in your 
bakery. 

* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 



























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















AROLD A. MERRIL 


-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











quality, and that when sent here it 
has brought about the price for 
standard wheat. Rejected was often 
graded as standard, or even some- 
times as ‘extra,’ thereby injuring the 
standing of our grain abroad and 
consequently at home.” 

This overgrading was possible be- 
cause there was no one charged with 
directing the work of the several 
grain inspectors. 


Year 1858 Important 

The year 1858 was an important 
one in grain inspection. Chief grain 
inspectors were appointed at Chicago 
and Milwaukee. The first grain trier 
was made in 1858 by a tinsmith, who 
covered a broomstick with tin and 
cut several holes in the side to admit 
the grain after the withdrawal of 
the broomstick. The trier was used 
by an elevator foreman at Chicago. 
Not until 1860 did the grain inspec- 
tors take samples or issue certificates. 
Then the chief inspector improved 
the broomstick trier by making one 
of copper and making it six feet long 
so that canal boats could be sampled. 
Samples were drawn and certificates 
issued, and by 1863 inspectors were 
required to make their reasons for 
grading fully known by notations on 
their books. 


Test Weight Appears 

The test weight was first used at 
Milwaukee. The Milwaukee grades 
of 1858 included test weight as a 
factor in the spring wheat grades. 
The Chicago grades of 1857 had rec- 
ognized rye as a grade factor in win- 
ter wheat. In 1859 Chicago added 
chess, or cheat, as a factor in the 
winter wheat grades, and added test 
weight to the spring wheat grades. 
Frequent changes were made in these 
test weight requirements during the 
year 1859. Finally, during the year 
1860, the following rule was adopted 
at Chicago: 

“That the inspectors continue to 
adhere to the present standards for 
grain inspection, but that in the case 
of spring wheat, discretionary power 
be given to inspectors regarding the 
test weight which may be varied 
when it is apparent injustice would 
be done by adhering strictly to the 
standard adopted.” 

First Color Classes 

In 1860, the corn grades were re- 
vised to provide for three grades, 
“pure white,’ “pure yellow,” and 
“mixed.” It was stated that farmers 
would be thus encouraged to pro- 
duce pure types of corn. Chief In- 
spector Stevens in his report for that 
year, said of the grades: 

“It is my opinion as they are now 
established, both as regards wheat 
and corn, that great wisdom has 
been displayed and correct conclu- 
sions arrived at. A frequent chang- 
ing of grades should, if possible, be 
avoided.” 


Other Markets Begin 

Between 1858 and 1865 grain 
grades were adopted and chief in- 
spectors were appointed in Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland and St. Louis. At 
first these newly established systems 
of grading operated smoothly under 
the chief inspectors, but in time dis- 
content and dissatisfaction crept in 
from several sources. The Chicago 
Tribune of July 24, 1865, contained 
a letter from a country shipper com- 
plaining about the term “otherwise 
in good condition.” He writes: “There 
are certain evils connected with the 
present grain inspection system which 
demand publicity. Being a sufferer 
from only one and that the most 
prominent one, qualifies me to speak 
intelligently. By the present system 
all spring wheat weighing 58 lbs to 


condition grades ‘Chicago extra’ 
all weighing 55 lbs to the bushel 
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the bushel and otherwise in good 


otherwise in good condition grades 


No. 1. Advantage is taken of 


discretionary power here confer) 


as to the good or bad conditior 
the wheat to make capital of.” 
The Prairie Farmer in July, 1 


said of grading, “(the system) n 


be necessary and well enough per! 
if honestly carried out, but as p 


ticed is a fraud of such magnit 


as only the very richest farmers 
stand.” 
First State Law 

In order to correct some of 
alleged abuses, the state of Illi 
provided by law for uniform s 
inspection by the Railroad and W 
house Commission in 1871. The 


chief inspector opened office at Chj- 


cago on Aug. 7, 1871, and one of 
first acts was to reject two boatl 
of grain. He made a ruling 

mixed or doctored grain must 


graded as of the lowest ingredie: 


The new system apparently wor 
satisfactorily, and the chief inspe 
in his report for 1874 states, 
standards of inspection came t 


regarded as very good, and bade { 


to be adopted in all seaboard p 


and 
and 
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which receive grain from Chicago.’ 
Since the grain inspection depart- 


ment in Illinois was now under le 
lative control, you might be inte 


17] S- 


"eST- 


ed in the account of the grading of 


a car of corn on moisture, w 
occurred in the year 1879. The 


hich 


was shipped from Bellflower to Chi- 


cago, and was graded “rejected’ 
account of moisture. The _ shi} 
reconsigned the car to Springf 
Ill., in order that the legislative « 


mittee might judge for themselv: 


At Springfield the car was exam 
by a committee from the state le 


lature and adjudged “too damp | 


No. 2” and the Chicago inspec 
upheld. This occurred 27 years 
fore moisture testing machines 
into use. 
Further Spread Inspection 
Between 1871 and 1884, grain 


spection and grading was establishe 


by Boards of Trade at Cincin 
1871, Peoria 1872, Cairo 1873, Bo 


1873, New York 1875, Philadelp! 


1876, New Orleans 1881, Baltin 
1882, San Francisco 1882, and |] 
falo 1884. Many of these cities 
cured grain inspectors from Chi 
for their inspection departments 
State Grain Inspection 

While the Illinois grades on 
whole may have satisfied the farn 
in Illinois, they were not satisfac 


rye r 
ield, 


( 


ine 


y, 
' 


? 
I 


ll- 


to the farmers in Minnesota. A re- 


port of the Minnesota Railway ( 
mission for 1873 said, ‘‘The best ¢ 
of wheat shipped from Minn 
commands about 10c bu more in 
New York market than No. 1 w 
from Milwaukee and Chicago, 
Minnesota wheat is sent to Mil 
kee and Chicago, tested and thi 
into elevators and mixed with 
soft wheat of those states. Cé 
quently, its superior grade is less: 
or lost.”” They did not want 
wheat “put out of reach of all we 
be discriminatory buyers excep 
mixed.” 

Minnesota established its own s 
grain inspection in 1885, and 
followed state inspection laws in 
souri 1889, Washington 1896, Ka 
1897, Oklahoma (territorial 
1899), Wisconsin 1905, South Dal! 
1913, Montana 1913, and by 
there were 64 points in the U! 
States where grain was inspected 
graded, and 30 different stat« 
trade bodies had established g 
standards. No two sets of rule \ 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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A constant search for something new, different—and better, has been 
the motivating force behind the amazing development of America and 


American industry. 


Here at Percy Kent, we’ve made it a basic policy for 60 years to keep 
a step ahead in this development .. . to offer “always something new” 
and better, in bags for your flour and feed products. @ has introduced 
Ken-Prints, Ken-Stripes, Tint-Sax, improved printing methods includ- 


ing wash-out inks, and many other sales-building bag ideas. 


And as soon as conditions permit, you may be certain that Percy Kent 
will be ready with the new and better bag designs, materials and mer- 
chandising plans you’ll need in a fiercely competitive post-war buyers’ 


market. 


SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 


| PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 





KANSAS ciTY 
BUFFALO 
new YORK 


WICHITA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
° KLAHOMA ciTtY 









BAKER FLOURS that give 
on 




















TEA TABLE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 
CHICAGO, ILL. s KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange ‘hicago, Il 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange pment : Mo 
Duluth Board of Trade recerragy Set ulacaaad 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ° ee ee 
New York Rubber Exchange ac U h Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Total Cap uty (, 200, 000 B 5 els Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
4a 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


has the kind of quality standing 
that makes it most responsive to 
your best efforts. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Some Army Green Dot Cancelled 





PROCUREMENT OFFICIALS SAY 


CONTRACTS WERE DELINQUENT 


150,000 Sacks Scheduled for M May -June Shipment Involved 
--No Further Cancellations of Delinquent Contracts 


Contemplate 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington, D. C.—Industry re- 


ports of army cancellations of sub- 
stantial amounts of green dot flour 
in the Southwest last week have been 
confirmed by army procurement of- 
ficers here, who admit that they have 


cancelled delinquent flour contracts 
amounting to 150,000 bags which had 
originally been scheduled for deliv- 
ery during May and June. Reasons 


for the cancellations were not made 
clear, other than the contracts were 
delinguent, and it was assumed that 
the army’s green dot needs’ had 
changed since the contracts became 
overdue, making outright cancella- 


tions more feasible than a switch in 
shipping instructions. It was _ indi- 
cated that had the flour been avail- 
able on time, the army would have 


accepted it. ; 

According to army officials, the 
reluctance of mills to fill commit- 
ments is not clear, as the prices of 
the incelled contracts represented 
good prices to the sellers. No fur- 
ther cancellations on the grounds of 
delinquency are contemplated, accord- 
ing to army officials at Washington. 

Recently the army has _ released 
75,000,000 Ibs of flour to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and for British ac- 
count The British requirements 
through September amount to more 
than 30,000 long tons. Approximate- 
ly 57,000,000 Ibs of this requirement 
will be filled from army green dot 
release, but an additional 18,000,000 
lbs v have to be purchased from 
domestic mills for east coast deliv- 


ery, all of the army flour is not in 


position for British delivery. Flour 
released by the army and not taken 
by the British will move to UNRRA 
account, through gulf ports. 

In addition to these cancellations 


and insfers of army flour, it is 
also learned that approximately 30,- 
000 Ibs of army flour packed in 50- 
lb multi-walled bags was transferred 


to USDA procurement officers for 
delivery to French West Africa. This 
does not constitute an innovation in 
army policy, it is stated. Mills were 
reluctant to fill USDA requirements 


for this flour in this package and the 
army was asked to accommodate the 
other government agency. 


Cancellations Seen 
as Indicating Army 
ls Overbought 


City, Mo. Cancellations 
army green dot and regu- 
lar flour purchases in the Southwest 
have raised considerable speculation 
regarding the flour position of the 
quartermaster depot with many mill- 
ers thinking that the agency is in 
an overbought position, just as most 
war buying agencies are. 

Although the cancellations affect 
only delinquent contracts, it is ap- 


Kansas 


of some 








NRRA, British 


parent that previously the army was 
happy to have similar contracts even 
though delinquent and that the status 
of shipment is merely a strong ex- 
cuse for terminating. 

However, as millers who were af- 


fected explore the matter further 
the true position of the quarter- 
master depot probably will be dis- 


covered. Cancellations are being at- 
tempted without penalty to the gov- 
ernment. 

It has been reported by some mills 
that at least a part of the delin- 





quency on the green dot contracts 
was due to slow shipping instructions 
furnished by the army. One in- 
stance was cited where shipping in- 
structions in a given month were not 
furnished by the army until the 
27th of the month. 

The southwestern cancellations are 
not confined to one or two mills, 
according to authoritative sources, 
but instead affect over a dozen 
plants. 


YY 


No Spring Cancellations 

Minneapolis, Minn. So far as 
could be determined, no spring wheat 
flour contract cancellations have 
been made by the army. However, 
there has been a widespread sus- 
pension of shipping directions for 
August and apparently shipment of 
this flour will be postponed until 
September. So far the army has 
made no purchases in August for 
September delivery. 





Army May Cut Protein Standard 


Kansas City, Mo.—With an eye on the protein of this crop, it seems 
likely that the army may reduce the protein specification of its flour from 


11% to 10.50%, millers believe now 


sentatives of the army quartermaster 
Although no commitments were made, the army 
and after running baking tests will be better 


the lower protein flour 


to determine what specifications it will want this year. 
millers point out, and the army would 


figure would be hard to maintain, 


following visits last week with repre- 


depot. 

is taking samples of 
able 
The 11% protein 


get more offerings and buy on a better basis if the protein requirement? 


were somewhat lower. 


It is apparent that War Food Administration buying will probably con- 


tinue on its present basis of 10.2 


5% protein. 





Optimistic On Flour Imports 
* * 


* * * 


* * 


And Holland Importer Reveals War Episode 


A dramatic episode of the war, 
directly involving a former partner 
in one of the well-known flour im- 


porting firms of the Netherlands, is 
described in a letter just received 
by The Northwestern Miller from Th. 
Verhoeff, of Rotterdam, who states 
that he has kept his organization 
sufficiently intact to resume the im- 
porting of American flours. The let- 
ter was dated June 25. 

The firm now is known as Ver- 
hoeff’s Meel-Import (Verhoeff’s flour 
import). Before the war, it was well 
known to exporting United States 
millers as Hatenboer & Verhoeff. 

In 1940, Mr. Verhoeff writes, J. 
Hatenboer organized a salvage com- 
pany, which events proved was for 
the purpose of collaborating with the 
Germans. Mr. Verhoeff thereupon 
insisted upon a dissolution of the 
flour importing firm, knowing that 
his partner’s action was contrary to 
the interest of the state, and also 
that “Mr. Hatenboer made himself 
forever impossible as an importer of 
American products.” 

At the end of 1944, Mr. Verhoeff 
writes, “Mr. Hatenboer was_ shot 
down by the patriotic forces.” 

After the liquidation of the old 
firm Mr. Verhoeff reorganized under 
the new name, which he says is prac- 
tically the only change. The whole 
staff, with the exclusion of Mr. 
Hatenboer, remained, and the work- 
ing capital was kept intact. 





“Since the time of the war,” he 
writes, “we have been employed in 
the home baker’s trade, solely with 
the object of keeping our relations 
with the Holland bakeries alive. We 
are fully prepared for the new task, 
the trade in United States flour. The 
old firm did a splendid business in 
the course of previous years, and our 
new firm with the same capacity will 
certainly be able to do an equal vol- 
ume of business. 

“Over here, the general belief pre- 


vails that for the time being free 
import will not be permitted, and 
that only the Netherlands govern- 


ment will handle the import of flour, 
with the help of the flour importers, 
who will be invited to collect offers 
from the mills represented by them.” 

Mr. Verhoeff’s letter contains a 
fervent expression of gratitude to the 
United Nations for liberating the 
Netherlands. 

“Thank God, the terrible war is 
over, at least in Europe,” he writes. 
“After a German’s oppression for 
five years, our country has been lib- 
erated, thanks to the combined forces 
of the Allies, particularly the Ameri- 
can, Canadian and English. We owe 
the U.S.A. a great. debt of gratitude 
for the liberation. We shall never 
forget what you have done for us, 
and you may rest assured that we 
shall assist you, to the best of our 
ability, in the fight against the Jap. 
Already, thousands of our young men 
are going into the army and navy.” 





Private Exporters 
to Get Puerto Rico 
Flour Trade Oct. 1 


Washington, D. C. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has advised 
flour millers that effective Oct. 1, 
1945, private trade in flour will be 
restored in, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. The department said 
that the continued resignation of the 
government from the flour trade of 
the islands was dependant upon 
millers’ ability to supply sufficient 
flour to the island at no increase in 
prices. 

The Millers National Federation 
had been seeking return of the Puerto 
Rican trade for some time. E. C. 
Whipple, export manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., headed a commit- 
tee that presented a total of four 
petitions stating the case for return 
of the trade to the milling industry. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNRRA TO BUY RYE FLOUR 
Washington, D. C.—Although not 

officially announced as yet, it is re- 

ported that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will enter 
the market shortly for 14,600,000 Ibs 
of rye flour for the account of the 

United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 

tation Administration. Details of time 

of shipment and destinations are not 
available. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEMORIAL LOAN FUND 
Manhattan, Kansas. Mrs. Leslie 
Fitz has donated $225 to the college 
loan fund in memory of her husband 
who was first head of the milling in- 
dustry department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C.-Omaha Wheat 
Differential Out in 
CCC Buying Plan 


Washington, D. C.—The old con- 
troversy over a price differential of 
le bu on wheat between the Kansas 
City and Omaha markets has been 
touched off by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson, who is re- 
ported to have told the Kansas City 
grain trade that he would entertain 
their recommendation that the Kan- 
sas City market be given a lc edge 
over Omaha. The secretary’s tenta- 
tive commitment has alarmed both 
markets and disturbed Department 
of Agriculture officials at operating 
levels who have held numerous hear- 
ings on this subject without finding 
grounds for this claimed differential. 

According to USDA grain officials, 
there is no intention of changing 
the present Commodity Credit Corp. 
buying policy for wheat in these mar- 
kets. No differential is contemplated, 
in spite of the tentative commitment 
of Secretary Anderson, who is seen 
as having entered a controversy on 
which he has not been fully informed. 

Bids will continue to be received 
by the CCC for wheat daily at Kan- 
sas City and the institution of a flat 
price system is not expected at this 
time. 
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July Corn Defaults at Chicago 
Ordered Settled at No Penalty 


Chicago, Ill.—An unliquidated open 
interest in Chicago July corn futures 
contracts totaling 7,875,000 bus went 
into default at the closing deadline 
for deliveries July 30. Directors of 
the Board of Trade ordered the set- 
tlement of the defaulted contracts 
at $1.18%4, or no penalty over the 
ceiling price. 

Settlement of the contracts at no 
penalty aroused considerable com- 
ment in trade circles, since it was 
said that the short sellers were re- 
leased from an uncomfortable situa- 
tion at the embarrassment of pur- 
chasers who had bought the contracts 
with the expectation of obtaining de- 
livery of actual grain. Under the 
circumstances of no corn being avail- 
able in delivery positions, however, 
and with Office of Price Administra- 
tion regulations prohibiting above 
ceiling transactions, the settlement 
basis could hardly have been other- 
wise, it was pointed out. 

At the same time, the directors of 
the Chicago exchange, taking cog- 
nizance of the fact that the demand 
for corn still far exceeds the avail- 
able supply at the ceiling price and 
that similar defaults doubtless would 
occur at the expiration of the Sep- 
tember contract, ordered that all 
September, 1945, corn futures con- 
tracts outstanding at the close of 
business Aug. 1, 1945, be settled at 
$1.18%. It was further ordered that 
no additional trades in September, 
1945, corn futures would be permitted 
on and after Aug. 2, 1945. 

The September corn future had not 
traded at a price other than the ceil- 
ing since June 13 and, as a matter of 
fact, there had been comparatively 
little trade in that future other than 
changing and spreading operations 
of modest size, according to F. C. Bis- 
son, director of public relations for 
the Chicago Board of Trade. For 
months past, efforts to build up Chi- 
cago stocks of corn of deliverable 
grade have been without avail. 

As of July 28, such stocks in store 
in houses which are regular for de- 
livery on the Chicago Board of Trade 
totaled only 265,000 bus. In addition, 
there has been nothing in the way of 
recent developments which would 
make certain by the time that the 


September, 1945, corn futures were 
maturing, that there would have been 
a sufficient increase in these stocks 
of cash corn to prevent a repetition 
of what took place in the July corn 
futures and in the May before it, Mr. 
Bisson explains. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in a 
recently published letter, reiterated a 
previous statement by the Office of 
Price Administration to the effect 
that no increase in the ceiling price 
of corn is being contemplated. He 
stated that farmers are now receiv- 
ing the full parity price for their 
corn and expressed the hope that 
growers having surplus corn on hand 
would recognize their patriotic duty 
in offering such grain for sale. A 
couple of years ago, Mr. Bisson re- 
calls, when the ceiling on corn was 
9c bu under the current one, a simi- 
lar statement was made, but by the 
time the new corn began to move in 
volume, an increase was authorized. 
This is not necessarily any criterion, 
but having been done once, there may 
be enough growers with surplus corn 
on hand to feel that a precedent has 
been set and they will continue to 
wait for higher ceilings, Mr. Bisson 
adds. 


¥ Y¥ 


May Arbitrate Defaults 

-Kansas City, Mo.—Those who held 
the short interest in the July sorghum 
grains futures contracts in Kansas 
City went into default July 31, when 
they asserted they were unable to 
deliver the 215,000 cwts open interest. 
Those who own the contracts are ex- 
pected to carry the matter to arbi- 
tration. Also into default went 222,- 
000 bus of July corn contracts, and 
the same procedure may be followed. 
It is likely, however, that there may 
be some private settlements made in 
both cases. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD SLABTOWN MILL RAZED 


Jefferson, Wis. The old mill at 
Slabtown, near Rome in Jefferson 
County, is being razed by its present 
owner, Frank Neitzil. Erected by 
George Senz in 1844, the mill has 
been a landmark for many years. 
Mr. Neitzil acquired the property 
from Mrs. Edgar Hayes last spring. 











Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Experiences 
Biggest Year in Company’s History 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The greatest 
annual sales and biggest tonnage 
volume in the 76-year history of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were reported in 
the 1944-45 annual report of the 
company, issued by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president. 

Sales increased approximately $7,- 
000,000 over the previous year, from 
$133,072,330 to $140,014,922, Mr. Pills- 
bury reported in his message to stock- 
holders. The sales increase of $7,- 
000,000 reflects, for the most part, 
actual increase in tonnage rather 
than fluctuation in raw materials 
prices, Mr. Pillsbury explained. 

Net current assets also stood at 
the highest level in company his- 
tory, reaching $19,785,717 and repre- 
senting an increase of $3,340,791 over 
the previous year’s total of $16,444,- 
926. 

Net earnings for the year totaled 
$1,601,045. After providing for divi- 
dends on the company’s new pre- 





ferred stock, earnings equalled $2.46 
per share on the common stock as 
compared with $2.12 for the previous 
year. 

The company paid its 72d consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend on June 1, 
amounting to 30c a share on the 
common stock and also paid a year- 
end extra dividend of 30c a share. 
Mr. Pillsbury pointed out that the 
company now has no funded indebted- 
ness. 

Expansion of the company’s ac- 
tivities was indicated in the annual 
report to stockholders. Mr. Pillsbury 
said that the firm has entered into 
new fields of research, that research 
projects had been endowed to uni- 
versities, and that additional per- 
sonnel has been employed. 

A detailed statement of the com- 
pany’s balance sheet at the close of 
business May 31, 1945, and a con- 
densed statement of profit and loss 
and earned surplus is as follows: 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC, 
ASSETS 


Current Assets: 
Cash on demand deposit and on hand 


for bad debts 


Trade accounts receivable, less reserve 

oe) Og SR a ere ee ane ee I 
Bill of lading drafts under collection .........cssecescses 
Inventories: 


market, including 


Wheat and other milling grain, at 
CONTFACES, «06.00 $ 


adjustment to market of open 8,726,905 


Flour and millfeed, at developed cost based on mar- 
ee ae ee eres Serre eee a eee oe eee 3,658,088 
Specialties, commercial feed, ingredients, soybeans, 
etc., at cost or market, whichever lower........ 4,863,066 
Sacks, supplies, ete., at cost or market, whichever 
Re ee pe ere ee eee ae eee ee ee ee ee 2,084,815 
AGVORCES OF) BIBI. DUPCTIBMOE c6cicdicccssecseccccsceevess 
Domestic and export subsidies receivable .............. 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable, less reserve for bad 
oT a ee | es Creer arate yer ery eee ee ea 
OCR) CULFORE BOMRTE 6c cc sete cee seesrcceves vce 
Yel ee ees re ee eee eae eee ee ner ak aa era er 
Property, Plant and Equipment: 
Fixed plant, based on appraisal as at Aug. 1, 1922, with 
subsequent additions at cost: 
$ 1,404,255 


Pee eee Cee URE TORENT TORT ORR eT 
Buildings, machinery and equipment, 
for depreciation and amortization of $12,916,963 10,335 


less reserves 





$11,739,987 
depreciation 


Vehicles, furniture and fixtures, at cost less 


Other 
Trade 
cost or 
Postwar refund of excess 
Miscellaneous 


Assets: 
memberships miscellaneous investments, at 
ae ecient i eee ae $ 


tax 


and 
reserve of 
profits 


less, less 








Goodwill, Trade-marks, Trade Names, etc., & Hydraulic Rights 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 


Notes payable to 
Accounts payable and 


banks ANd PANKETS... ccc ccscsesen 
accrued liabilities: 
$ 2,390,094 


TEORO BECOWURIS DAFA oie oii 5 6.656555 95:0.640 5800004040" 2,< 
Accrued wages and other compensation............ 288,825 
Accrued property and capital stock taxes........... 222,174 


599,929 


Miscellaneous 


eT er eeere ie eee ree re eee eee 
Reserve for taxes 
Pb ot) eee orig a arr ae eon ieee ee ee fae oe ee 
Total current liabilities 

Reserve for Postwar Abnormal Expenses 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Capital Stock: 
$4 cumulative preferred stock 
Authorized, 100,000 shares without par value, with 
maximum sinking fund redemption price of $102 
per share and maximum other redemption price 
of $105 per share 
Issued and outstanding, 75,000 shares stated at 
ae meee CD 5.6.65 64-5. 6-54 544 FERED RTA KORRES $ 7,500,000 
Common Stock: 
Authorized, 800,000 shares, par value $25 per share 
Issued and outstanding, 549,224 shares........... 13,730,600 
$21,230,600 
Earned surplus, including balance from accounts of predeces- 


accompanying statement 10,665,715 


sor companies, per 
Condensed Profit and Loss and Earned Surplus Year Ended May 
Net Sales—Flour, feed, specialties and miscellaneous...... 
Cost of Goods Sold and Selling, General and Administra- 
tive Expenses: 
Cost of goods sold, exclusive of depreciation ........$123,317,172 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive 


of depreciation 





Depreciation of property, plant and equipment....... 
Miscellaneous Income, Net—Interest income, profit on dis- 
posals of fixed plant and miscellaneous, $125,745; less 
MINCCHARGOUR GOGUCTIONS, STE,I9E cccccccsnsrcsresesoves 
Interest Expense: 
EUUSTORE OF: FRNGSA GOVE cscs vcs cr vctde vase eteveaessen $ 53,094 
Amortization of funded debt expense, 


to retirement date 10,841 
Pmterest Of: OtHOF ORIIBRTIONS ok 6066 66608 eC OSD Oe ° 226,738 





Provision for Taxes on Income and Possible Renegotiation 
Adjustment: 
Federal normal, surtax and excess profits taxes (esti- 
mated excess profits taxes $9,000, net) and provi- 
sion for renegotiation (less reduction in reserve ap- 
plCADIO to prior YOOTR, $156,000) ..ccccecvczecvaces $ 965,000 
eC MENON Gel SCM kas o6b 0.008 s eos Fics beers eeeerenae 90,000 
Extraordinary Charges Arising from Retirement of Bonds 
a Ee Te Tee eT EORTC Cee ee | 101,875 
Unamortized remainder of funded debt expense........ 113,292 
Lo. a: AR eS | POW EVERETT ERA TTT 
eee Ore BERS Ble BOSE fee Cetinvateesnd td e560 Bt bee 
Deduct: 
Dividends declared: 
Preferred, §$: ee oe ere ere rere $ 250,000 
SOO, «FEBS BOE BMRG oose 000.0566 6.80 650060 Che 741,452 
$ 991,452 
Transfer to preferred stock account to increase stated 
Se =e eee See MS 6 5.0-6-5.0.645 5:4406d0 58s 0b ROS 206,250 
Expenses in connection with the registration, issuance 
SE GED CE URECETOS GEOG oc occ cic cceveoivesseres 33,497 
Earned Surplus, May 31, 1945, including balance from ac- 
counts of predecessor companies, per balance sheet.... 


31, 





August 8, 1945 


$ 2,697.3 


eo 
_ 


8,444,543 
998.601 


31 
$47 
1945 
$140 922 
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Large European Food Need Foreseen 





TRUMAN EXPECTED TO DEFINE 


SIZE OF U. S. COMMITMENTS 


Wheat to Be Major Substitute for Scarce Meats and Fats 
—S. E. European Requirements Now Estimated at 
6,000,000 Bus Wheat Monthly—More Expected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C——When President Truman returns from Europe this 
week it is expected that he will reveal the nature of U. S. commitments 


for food for liberated and conquered Europe. 


Until that plan is made public 


a basic index of the food requirements for those countries will be found in 
the UNRRA program which has been growing rapidly. 


In analyzing the UNRRA program 
for liberated Europe, mainly in the 
Mediterranean aand_ southeastern 
European countries, officials of that 
agency say that they are absolutely 
unable to supply requests for meats 
and fats and oils and that wheat will 
be the substitute for those commodi- 
ties. UNRRA officials indicate that 
wheat will be the basic food in Euro- 
pean relief. 

At this time the effective demand 
for wheat in the Mediterranean and 
southeastern Europe is estimated at 
6,000,000 bus monthly, but this quan- 
tity may be increased substantially. 


Poland’s Position 

For example, the UNRRA mission 
to Poland has not reported on re- 
quirements to that nation. If the 
usual pattern is followed, the unfill- 
able requirements for meat proteins 
and fats will have to be met with 
grain’ substitutes. The probability 
that these grain requirements will be 
substantial may be found in the reve- 
lation that Russia has made applica- 
tion for UNRRA relief, setting re- 
quirements at the $700,000,000 level, 
approximately half of which is esti- 
mated to be food. If Russia must 
claim so much relief in the nature 
of food for her own devastated areas 
she must be dismissed as a source of 
food relief for neighboring Poland. 
At this time the Polish UNRRA mis- 
sion has only had three weeks on 
the ground to study requirements, 
and reports on conditions to date are 
sketchy. 

The Russian request for participa- 
tion as an UNRRA recipient is not 
clear to officials here who generally 
interpret it to indicate a transfer 
of Russian shipments from a lend- 


lease basis to an UNRRA account. 
The exact implications may be fully 
revealed when President Truman 
makes his report on his return this 
week 


Italy Wants Wheat 

Demands additional to the 6,000,- 
000 bus of wheat already scheduled 
for monthly export have been pre- 
sented and may be translated into 
action this week when the council 
of the UNRRA nations convenes in 
London to hear applications for mem- 
bership and relief aid from Italy 
Which has presented a preliminary 
bill for 75,000,000 bus of wheat. It 
was suggested to UNRRA officials 
that this request was purposely high 
and subject to a scaling down. These 
officials say that this is not necessar- 
ily true, although it is admitted that 
overestimation of needs has fre- 
quently been a policy in all circles. 
It is pointed out that Italy as a wheat 





producing nation has been returned 
to the pre-Mussolini era of wheat im- 
ports. The uneconomic wheat pro- 
ducing region involving the Pontine 
marsh project has been destroyed, ac- 
cording to UNRRA officials, and 75,- 
000,000 bus may truly represent the 
Italian needs until that nation’s do- 
mestic economy is restored and ad- 
jacent wheat producing regions are 
brought back to near normal levels. 


Grain Crops Poor 

The outlook for wheat supplies 
from the Mediterranean producing 
areas as a whole for 1945 is not good. 
Drouth conditions prevail throughout. 
Greek and Yugoslavian wheat pro- 
duction is extremely poor and a 
wretched condition of internal trans- 
port complicates the UNRRA prob- 
lem. 

Crop conditions in all of Europe 
are so bad that the most careful use 
of North American wheat supplies is 
urgently necessary. Even with the 
large 1945 U. S. domestic produc- 
tion, UNRRA officials believe that in 
covering the minimum basic needs 
of liberated Europe plus the military 
feeding in the occupied zones, the 
U. S. will go into the next crop year 
with a carry-over of approximately 
250,000,000 bus of wheat. 

Even the ending of the war in the 
Pacific will not materially change 
the over-all demand. There is a 
strong possibility that a Chinese re- 
lief program will be presented when 
the Japanese war is concluded. 


UNRRA Difficulties 

Pending the return of President 
Truman and the possible revelation 
of further relief feeding plans which 
would streamline the operation of 
UNRRA, officials of that agency re- 
port difficulties in meeting the com- 
mitments already made. As far as 
southeastern Europe is concerned the 
agency is concentrating on moving a 
maximum quantity of relief foods to 
that area before Oct. 1 so that inter- 
nal distribution can be completed be- 
fore winter weather conditions pre- 
vail. Food shipments are being ac- 
companied by deck cargo consisting 
of motor trucks to move supplies in- 
land. 

UNRRA officials complain that in- 
asmuch as their procurement is 
placed by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for grains and USDA 
for grain products, UNRRA cannot 
efficiently gear procurement to its 
shipping schedules. UNRRA officials 
disclaim any implied criticism of 
these agencies for inefficiency in car- 
rying out UNRRA requisitions, but 


— —__—<>—__— 


say that the process is cumbersome 
by nature and could not be expected 
to function efficiently. 

UNRRA grain experts believe that 
demands on our wheat supplies will 
continue at a substantial level until 
the 1947 harvest but may be modi- 
fied if the southern hemisphere wheat 
producing countries return to normal 
production levels. Present indica~ 
tions are that the Australian wheat 
crop will show an excellent outturn 
after last year’s crop failure. The 
Argentine wheat crop is improved 
over 1944, according to the latest 
estimates, and may yet provide a 
normal exportable surplus. 


Possible Co-ordination 

One possibility that may develop 
after President Truman gets home 
will be a co-ordination of all foreign 
buying both for UNRRA and foreign 
national programs. It is pointed out 
now that foreign national purchasing 
often intervenes competitively with 
UNRRA, both in domestic and for- 
eign markets, giving rise to infla- 
tionary and purely speculative run- 
ups in prices. The best example of 
this condition probably is the animal 
protein procurement difficulties in 
South America where foreign nation- 
als have given considerable commit- 
ments for these by-products and 
prices have advanced beyond those 
the U. S. domestic market could pay 
for its share under OPA ceilings. 


Wheat Called Basic 

UNRRA officials see wheat as the 
basic relief food commodity for 
Europe, despite the real coal short- 
age and the inadequacy of electric 
power on the continent. It is claimed 
that 80% to 85% extraction flour in 
Europe will provide the most effi- 
cient nutritional basis in the absence 
of meats and fats and oils, and at 
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the same time leave in these coun- 
tries the necessary feed ingredients 
to aid in rehabilitating capital assets 
in the form of livestock. 

An interesting aspect of the prob- 
able heavy shipments of wheat to 
Europe between now and Oct. 1 has 
been advanced by UNRRA officials 
and that is the possibility that a con- 
centration of wheat movement dur- 
ing this period may find Canadian 
grain out of position next spring 
when lake grain movement is re- 
sumed. This official believes that 
Canada will have great difficulty in 
meeting its share of the responsibil- 
ity and at the same time have grain 
in exportable position next spring. 

Private industry officials on duty 
here who are aware of the UNRRA 
problems foresee a continued tight- 
ness in grains and protein feed in- 
gredients until the harvest of 1946 
and this optimistic opinion is based 
on a corn crop for this year, close 
to the official crop estimate of 2,600,-~ 
000,000 bus made July 1. 


Feed Wheat Outlook 


Although the rejection of the Feed 
Industry Council’s request for a sub- 
sidized feed wheat program was un- 
doubtedly a shock to that group after 
a positive approval by Secretary An- 
derson, it is receiving the private 
blessing of informed sources within 
and outside the government. Inabil- 
ity to obtain cheap wheat it is hoped 
will force curtailment of too rapid 
expansion in poultry and livestock 
production. Normally it should have 
that effect, but it is pointed out con- 
siderable open market wheat has al- 
ready been bought by the feed indus- 
try and the feed industry incentive 
to maintain its products in distribu- 
tion channels may sustain the use of 
wheat by the feed industry at a rela- 
tively high level. 


Omaha Permit System Invoked 
To Control Bumper Shipments 


Omaha, Neb. Wheat movements 


by rail in the Omaha and Council 
Bluffs area went under the permit 
system Aug. 3, following an an- 


nouncement by D. O. Aller, president 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 

From the time of the announce- 
ment no permits were issued, and 
wheat receipts on the Omaha-Coun- 
cil Bluffs market were down to 232 
cars Aug. 4, after the temporary em- 
bargo went into effect at midnight 
Aug. 3. 

Loadings outstate Aug. 3 before 
the embargo went into effect totaled 
529 cars, and previous days showed 
similar receipts around the 500-car 
figure. 

Frank Manchester, secretary of the 
Grain Exchange and head of the per- 
mit committee, said that the num- 
ber of permits which would be is- 
sued daily could not be determined 
until after further consultations. Un- 
der the plan, bills of lading are not 
issued unless the movement permit 
is given first. 

The order establishing the permit 
system became necessary because of 
the large volume of army supplies 
and equipment moving westward over 
the main railroads. 

Although Nebraska’s 1945 wheat 
crop is of all-time record proportions 


it is amounting to little more than 
the facilities could handle in normal 
times. It is the redeployment de- 
mands on the rail equipment which 
has excessively crowded the railroads 
and made the order necessary. 

Officials expressed the opinion that 
wheat that is backed up because of 
the order will find sufficient storage 
facilities, at least temporarily, and 
most agreed there probably would be 
little need to pile wheat on the 
ground. 

The restriction is expected, how- 
ever, to handicap some _ producers 
who were planning early sales of 
their crop. 

There is a possibility that some 
Nebraska wheat may move to the 
Kansas City market, where a permit 
system was lifted last week. 

Mr. Aller expressed the belief that 
the market situation would be pret- 
ty well in the clear within a few 
days. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESIGNS AS MANAGER 
Fergus Falls, Minn.—E. J. Cran- 
dall has resigned his position as local 
manager for the Red River Milling 
Co., and was succeeded by A. W. 
Hockenberger. Mr. Crandall has not 
announced his plans for the future, 
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Price Rise For Textile Bags Expected; 
Mills May Deliver on Adjustable Basis 


PRICE UNCERTAINTY 
BRAKE ON MARKETS 


ees 


Textile Producers Slow to Make For- 
ward Sales Pending OPA Price 
Adjustment Action 


New York, N. Y.—Only the price 
uncertainties that have halted trad- 
ing in the textile market here pre- 
vented the bag industry from book- 
ing its third quarter requirements 
in cotton goods at the end of last 
week. The situation was consider- 
ably clarified by the War Production 
Board’s action in sending AA-2X rat- 
ing authorizations and yardage quo- 
tas to cotton bag manufacturers dur- 
ing the week. 

Bag makers were prompt in plac- 
ing these authorizations with their 
gray cloth suppliers. They found pro- 
ducers unwilling to sell, however, be- 
cause of widespread reports. that 
price ceiling increases are to be de- 
termined on all types of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

While print cloths and osnaburgs 
come under SO-114, which allows ad- 
justable pricing to a limit of 4%, 
sellers were reluctant to go ahead 
even with this provision in fear that 
ultimate increases might exceed the 
limitation specified in SO-114. 

The final pricing action on cotton 
textiles by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration is expected early in Septem- 
ber. In the meantime, cotton goods 
merchants in the New York market 
are urging that a contract clause 
be authorized by OPA providing for 
application of the final increase on 
undelivered contracts at the time the 
order is issued. If this step should 
be taken, it is fully expected that 
a tremendous volume of cotton goods 
selling would be placed for this 
quarter. 

Quotas issued to bag manufactur- 
ers by WPB for this quarter varied 
considerably among’ constructions 
and among different concerns. The 
allocation was estimated to average 
approximately 70% of the yardage 
requested, but the total ran close 
to actual cut-up of the third quarter 
of 1944. 

Bag men observed that if the full 
quotas are obtainable, they should 
be adequate for needs of the cur- 
rent period, as manpower shortages 
have scaled down operations to the 
level of the cloth supply. Reports 
on the authorizations indicated that 
the most liberal allotments were 
made in sheetings, with print cloths 
second and osnaburgs lowest. It was 
felt that this might cause some mal- 
adjustment in bag operations, as 
demands of customers, such as for 
feed bags, call for greater use of 
osnaburgs than is indicated to be 
permitted under the quota allocation. 

Spot sales of cotton goods to the 
bag trade over the week were neg- 
ligible. There were a few transac- 
tions made from accumulated goods, 
including the 384-inch, 64x56, 5.50- 
yard Class A print cloth and some 
standard Class B sheetings. Bag 
houses in the meantime are operating 
from inventories and are looking for 
a relatively high movement of cot- 
tons for this quarter when they are 
released, as the quotas are retro- 


active through July. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 








BAG MAKERS TO REQUEST 
INCREASED ALLOTMENT 

Washington, D. C.—With the an- 
nouncement from the Office of Price 
Administration that textile bag 
manufacturers will be granted ad- 
justable pricing on new cotton bags 
when they are affected by increased 
prices of osnaburgs, print cloth and 
other cotton fabrics, it was also 
learned that new bag makers will 
shortly file a request with the War 
Production Board for an increase in 
the textile allotment to that industry 
during the fourth quarter. 

The total allocation of cotton tex- 
tiles during the third quarter 
amounted to approximately 260,000,- 
000 yards. 

Bag textiles may require higher 
ceilings to meet the standards of 
the Stabilization Extension Act of 
1944, 

(The Price Stabilization Act of 
1944 guarantees a return of 90% of 
parity prices to producers of agricul- 
tural commodities. Any price rise in 
the things that farmers buy is thus 
accompanied by an increase in the 
prices of the agricultural commodi- 
ties that farmers produce). 











cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
in 17.04, as compared with 17.74 a 
year ago. 

In the burlap market, response to 
bids by the government for additional 
August-September purchasing em- 
phasized that the Calcutta primary 
market is completely sold up. Prices 
were cabled to be at ceilings or more 
and there was no goods available. 

There were no developments in 
paper that offered any hope to the 
paper shipping sack industry. So far, 
the government reported, 11,059 
short tons of wood pulp have been re- 
ceived from Sweden, but this added 
supply has not brought any great 
improvement to the paper container 
industry. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS 
PROTECTED IN ORDER 


_~< = 
Supplier May Collect From Customer 
On Open Billing Accounts 
After June 21 


Washington, D. C. Cotton mills 
have been permitted by the Office of 
Price Administration to deliver fab- 
rics on an adjustable pricing basis, 
pending a final decision on the mat- 
ter of an upward revision of price 
regulations. 

Ceiling prices for bags made of 
these fabrics also are being studied. 

This announcement, which became 
effective Aug. 6, 1945, permits a 
manufacturer of new cotton bags 
that were made of fabrics sold to him 
on or after June 21, 1945, on “open 
billing’ to collect from his custom- 
ers at a later date any price in- 
creases eventually ordered by OPA 
for textile bags. 

Until higher ceiling prices for tex- 
tile bags are granted, however, the 
manufacturer may deliver only at 
the present ceilings. The recent 
OPA action was covered in General 
Order No. 1 of Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 151, which includes new tex- 
tile bags. 








“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRM CHANGES NAME 
Seattle, Wash.—The A. K. Mar- 


riott Co. is changing its name to the 
Marriott and Dack Co., Aug. 1. Of- 
fices are at 810 Insurance Building, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


BREAD Is 


INJUNCTION SOUGHT IN 
MILL INSECT COMPLAINT 


Louisville, Ky.—Hearing was set 
for Aug. 8 on a complaint filed in 
federal court against the Star Milling 
Co., Clinton, Ky., on a charge by the 
federal food and drug officials that 
its products were insanitary. U. S. 
District Attorney David C. Walls, 
who filed the complaint, asked for 
a permanent injunction to stop the 
mill from shipping corn meal and 
flour in interstate commerce. The 
complaint said the product was unfit 
for food and was prepared and packed 
under insanitary conditions. 
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No Price Relief Requests Féllew 
Shorter Hours in Small Bakeries 


Washington, D. C.—Although bak- 
ery price officials of the Office of 
Price Administration state they have 
been receiving widespread reports 
that small bakeries are curtailing 
their weekly operations substantially, 
in some instances going on a four- 
day week basis or in others closing 
down completely for two-week inter- 
vals, there have been no complaints 
received at OPA for price relief un- 
der the hardship provisions of the 
price law. 

Unofficial observations at OPA at- 
tribute this situation to the fact that 
the baking industry as a whole has 
been making adequate profits and 
working long hours over a sustained 
period of time and that generally 
small bakers are willing to curtail 
hours and potential profits at this 
time. 

With the large and small bakers it 
is concluded here that formulas have 


been deteriorated to maintain volume 
but the extent of formula deteriora- 
tion has not been great enough to be 


reflected in volume to the _ point 
where profits have vanished. 
As to the effects of sugar and 


shortening scarcities on volume, OPA 
officials conclude that, in the cases of 
both large and small bakers, for- 
mulas have deteriorated to some ex- 
tent to maintain volume of produc- 
tion, and it is believed that these in- 
gredient shortages have not forced a 
curtailment of volume to the point 
where profits have vanished. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN LOADINGS HEAVY 
Washington, D. C.—Railroad car- 
loadings of grain and grain products 
in the United States for the first 30 
weeks of 1945, totaled 1,500,451, as 
compared with 1,446,190 for the first 
30 weeks of 1944, an increase of 54,- 
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261 cars or 3.8%, the Office of De. 
fense Transportation reports. 

The number of carloads of grain 
and grain products shipped in the 
week ending July 28 was 67,849, as 
compared with 57,408 for the same 
week in 1944, an increase of 10,44] 
cars or 18.2%. 

In the western districts, grain 
loadings for the week ending July 
28 were 43,658 cars, an increase of 
3,933 cars, or 9.9%, over the cor. 
responding week of 1944. Western 
district carloadings for the first 39 
weeks of 1945 were 1,020,376, as com- 
pared with 977,670 for the same jpe- 
riod of 1944—-an increase of 42,7( 
cars or 4.4%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERT F. WALLSCHLAEGER 
DIES AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Montello, Wis.—Bert F. Wallsch- 
laeger, 66, who retired in 1938 after 
long association with General Mills, 
Inc., and its predecessor company, 
died Aug. 2 after an extended illness 
He was a native of Milwaukee, but 
since his retirement had lived j 
Montello, Wis. 

Mr. Wallschlaeger joined the Wash- 
burn Crosby organization in 1909, and 
was identified with that company and 











Bert F. Wallschlaeger 


its sales and merchandising activities 
from then until 1938. Most of those 
years were spent in St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

In 1931, he was appointed vice 
president, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., central division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., with headquarters 
in Chicago. He occupied those posi- 
tions when he retired. 

Surviving are his widow, a son and 
two grandchildren. Burial was in 
Montello. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PACIFIC MACARONI CO. 
BUYS ENTIRE ACME PLANT 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Pacific 
Macaroni Co., which is headed by 
Victor S. Arminio as president, has 
purchased the entire plant of the 
Acme Macaroni and Cracker ¢ 

Mr. Arminio has been Pacific Coast 
representative for American Beauty 
Macaroni Products for five years and 
prior to that sales manager of the 
Los Angeles Pacific Macaroni C 

The new firm is completely ret- 
ovating the entire building at 1525 
East First Street and installing the 
newest and most up-to-date machin- 
ery for the manufacture of spaghettl 
and macaroni products. 
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GENERAL MILLS BUYS 
NORTHERN OATS CO. 


—_— 


Minneapolis Plant Doubles Company’s 
Oats Producing Capacity—Divi- 
sional Offices Transferred 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Land, _ build- 

ings and equipment of the Northern 
Oats Co., Minneapolis, have been pur- 
chased by General Mills, Inc., it was 
announced this week. 
The property consists of an 800-bbl 
for the processing and packaging 
of rolled oats, grain storage elevators 
with 300,000-bu capacity, and a group 
of large warehouses. 

Charles Loufek, who founded the 


mitt 


Northern Oats Co. in 1927 and has 
served as its president since that 
time, plans to establish an office in 
Minneapolis and devote his time to 
development of the Hygeno Litter 
Co., and to other interests. He has 


president of the poultry litter 
manufacturing concern since its or- 
ition, and holds the patents on 


val 
gal 


this type of litter. 

John W. Griffith, who also has been 
with the Northern Oats Co. since 
1927, will remain with the organiza- 
tion under the new ownership. He 
has been vice president and secretary 
and assistant manager. The 120 em- 
ployees of Northern Oats Co. also 
will remain with the General Mills 
organization. 


The plant’s operations will become 


a part of the Purity Oats division 
of General Mills, which at present 
operates the company’s other oats 
plant at Keokuk, Iowa. The divi- 
sional offices will be transferred from 
Keokuk and both plants eventually 
will be managed from Minneapolis, 
under the direction of Clarence M. 


Hidding, president of the Purity Oats 
division. 

The plant will continue to produce 
rolled oats for the grocery trade as 
well as for the army, navy and for 
lend-lease. The “Highland” brand 
of the Northern Oats Co. will be con- 
tinued, but the name ‘Northern 
Oats” will be dropped. The ‘Purity 


Oats” brand of General Mills also 
will be produced at the Minneapolis 
plant In addition, under General 
Mills’ management, the plant will 


produce oat flours for GI rations and 
a special concentrated hot cereal for 
the peoples of the United Nations. 
Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., said that the purchase 


is part of the General Mills’ expan- 
sion program. ‘The location of this 
Minneapolis mill, one of the newest 
and most modernly equipped in the 
country, is excellent because of its 


closeness to the principal source of 
the best quality milling oats—Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Canada,” he 
Stated. “Its acquisition doubles our 


Capacity to serve customers with oats 
products.” 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED MAN INJURED 
Kansas City, Mo.—Lewis E. Sel- 
ders, president of Spear Mills, Inc., 
Kan 





City, was painfully injured 
When thrown from a horse Aug. 5 at 
the Selders’ farm near Kansas City. 
X-r revealed a cracked vetebra, 
and will be in a cast for some 
ume. He is in St. Joseph’s hospital. 
rhe horse broke away into a dead 
run before Mr. Selders was fully 
mounted, and he finally was thrown 


into a rock pile. 


SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 

KED STAR PROMOTIONS 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Four key men in 
the sales organization of Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. are being pro- 
moted to new positions, according 
to a recent announcement by Charles 
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L. Wirth, president. Cecil Bergen- 
thal becomes grocery products sales 
manager with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. He is replaced as North- 
west division manager by Leonard 
P. Kenney, formerly Milwaukee dis- 
trict manager. J. Chester Howe, now 
Omaha _ district manager, replaces 
Mr. Kenney at Milwaukee and Chester 
J. Zareck, present supervising branch 
manager at Milwaukee, goes to Oma- 
ha as district manager. Each of 
these men has been a member of the 
Red Star sales organization for more 
than a decade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


F. L. GUNDERSON TO HEAD 
NEW PILLSBURY RESEARCH 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Establishment 
of a department of research and 
product development of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., with Dr. Frank L. Gun- 
derson as vice president in charge 
was announced Aug. 4 by Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of the milling 
company. Dr. Gunderson has been 





executive secretary of the food and 
nutrition board of the National Re- 
search Council. 

The newly appointed officer will 
join the Pillsbury organization in the 


F. L. Gunderson 

near future and will have his offices 
at the general headquarters of the 
company here. 

Since shortly after the entry of this 
country into the war, Dr. Gunderson 
has been affiliated with the scientific 
advisory services of the Research 
Council and the National Academy 
of Science in Washington. His coun- 
cil work was mainly related with 
that of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, the office of surgeon gen- 
eral of the War Department, and the 
War Food Administration. He is a 
member of a Quartermaster Corps 
committee dealing with cereal foods 
and also has served with the WFA 
nutrition co-ordinating and the civil- 
ian food requirements committees. 

Prior to the war, Dr. Gunderson 
was, for 16 years, with the Quaker 
Oats Co. as chief biochemist, nutri- 
tionist and supervisor of special food 
research projects. He now is an edi- 
torial associate of the journal Food 
Research. He holds memberships in 
numerous scientific and honorary so- 
cieties. 

The also an- 


milling company 


nounced that Dr. C. G. Harrel, direc- 
tor of the organization’s research de- 
partment, will continue in that post 
upon his return from Europe, where 
he is on a special military mission 
for the Quartermaster Corps. 


Mau- 





rice Holland, New York, N. Y., will 
also continue as a research consult- 
ant to the Pillsbury company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SALES MANAGER FOR 
HUBBARD IS APPOINTED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A. R. Cole- 
man, who resigned recently as sales 
manager for Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, has been appointed 
sales manager of the flour division 
of Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., it was announced this week 
by C. B. MacLeod, president. 

Mr. Coleman started in the milling 
business as a family flour salesman 
for General Mills, Inc., in eastern 
Oklahoma; after seven years in this 
position he resigned to become sales 
manager for the Marion (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., leaving there in 1943 to 
join the Weber company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman are visiting 
relatives and friends in Fort Smith, 
Ark., briefly before he joins the Hub- 
bard organization about Aug. 11. 
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BAKER CHARGED ON CHILD 
LABOR COUNT AFTER DEATH 
Louisville, Ky.—Charles B. Pen- 
nington, of Pennington’s’ Bakery, 
Frankfort, Ky., was made defendant 
recently to four warrants charging 
violation of child labor laws in con- 
nection with the death on July 27 
of Leroy Johnson, 15 years of age, 
killed in an elevator accident at the 
Pennington bakery. Judge L. Boone 
Hamilton set a hearing of the case 
for Aug. 10. The warrants charged 
two instances of permitting a juvenile 
under 16 years of age to work after 
6 p.m., employing a youth under 16 
years of age without a permit and 
allowing a child to operate a freight 
elevator. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New CCC Buying 
Method at K. C. 
Confuses Trade 


The new Com- 





Kansas City, Mo. 


modity Credit Corp. wheat buying 
program, in which it receives offers 
at 11 o’clock each morning, has 


caused confusion in the Kansas City 
market because of the uncertainty 
as to whether wheat will be bought 
at a higher level than the $1.57 last 
reported and the awkwardness of 
handling sales if the agency were to 
make considerable purchases at that 
time on any one day. 

However, since the CCC seems not 
to have bought any _ important 
amount of wheat since it changed 
its method, grain men are beginning 
to think the plan is merely to ob- 
scure the buying program until such 
a time as Secretary Anderson returns 
to Washington and clarifies the en- 
tire situation with the CCC. 

When Omaha’s price was raised 
to the Kansas City basis, the grain 
men in the latter market objected 
and said historically it should re- 
ceive another cent. It might be as- 
sumed that this unannounced price 
plan of buying is partly to conceal 
the actual differences between the 
two markets. With cash wheat sell- 
ing in Kansas City Aug. 6 for about 
$1.59, or 2c over the old price, it is 
not likely that any elevator will now 
cut that price even a fraction to 
make a CCC contract, for instances 
in this market where the agency 
ships the wheat out immediately have 
shown that the storage charges can- 
not always be expected. 
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Inland Mills, Inc., 
Is Purchased by 
John J. Vanier 


Des Moines, Iowa.—John J. Vanier 
and associates, who operate several 
milling properties in the Southwest, 
purchased Inland Mills, Inec., Des 
Moines, on July 31, and will con- 
tinue to operate it under that name 
and with the present management. 
The purchase was made from J. W. 
Hubbell, who has owned the property 
for several years. 

Mr. Vanier announces that Guy C. 
Grimes will continue as general man- 


ager for the Inland company and 
Clarence F. Vandenburgh will re- 
main as sales manager. The proper- 


ty, which consists of the 2,350-sack 
flour mill and the corn milling and 
mixed feed plants of the Beaver Val- 
ley Milling Co., will operate as a 
separate organization. The Inland 
and Beaver Valley companies were 
consolidated in 1941. Together, the 
plants have 530,000-bu storage ca- 
pacity for grain. Production facili- 
ties also include 600 sacks of whole 
wheat flour and 600 sacks of corn 
meal daily. 

The Western Star Mill Co. and the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., both in 
Salina, Kansas, and the Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., are 
operated by Mr. Vanier and his asso- 
ciates. The properties include feed 
mills also at Salina and Lincoln. 





W. R. DUERR PROMOTED 


Becomes Executive Sales Director of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. R. Duerr, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has 
been promoted to the position of ex- 
ecutive sales director of the parent 
company, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., it was announced last week by 
E. P. Mitchell, president. 

Mr. Duerr joined the Kansas Flour 
Mills’ organization in 1912 after hav- 
ing been with the Kemper Mill & 
Elevator Co., Kansas City, for four 
years. He became sales manager 
and then general manager for the 
company, eventually devoting most of 
his time to handling certain large 
accounts. He will continue to work 
exclusively with this trade in his new 
position, having no direct associa- 
tion with the sales departments of 
the company’s subsidiary mills on any 
other basis. He will be in charge 
of all export and government flour 
trade. 

Mr. Duerr’s successor as general 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. has not been announced. Manag- 
ing the sales for that company are 
Austin Morton and Charles E. Swain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
NET EARNINGS INCREASE 


New York, N. Y.—Estimated net 
profit of the General Baking Co. for 
the 26-week period ended June 30 is 
given by George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent, as $887,259, after estimated fed- 
eral income taxes of $1,521,006. This 
compares with an estimated net for 
the corresponding 1944 period of 
$788,489, after estimated federal in- 
come taxes of $1,220,156. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SLACKENS 
AFTER PRE-SUBSIDY RUSH 


Mills Still Behind in Deliveries From Past Operating 
Difficulties—Directions Pile In—Army Cancels De- 
linquent Green Dot Contracts in Southwest 


Inquiry for flour slackened ma- 
terially after the announcement of 
the August subsidy. Most buyers, 
however, had booked their require- 
ments for the next 120 days on the 
late July buying wave and millers 
generally were glad for the let-up. 
By the time the balance 
of the month-end orders 
and the few sales made 
in the first days of Au- 
gust had been tabulated, 
it brought the volume of 
business booked last 
week almost up to that 
of the previous period. The reduc- 
tion of 1%c in the August subsidy 
served to bring all spring wheat flour 
prices back to the ceiling level, and 
tightened up the basis on hard wheat 
flours in the Southwest, although 
mills in the latter area still were of- 
fering below the maximum. 

While flour production now is at a 
high rate, mills still are behind in 
deliveries. Various factors have af- 
fected operations over the country 
in the past few months, including la- 
bor disputes affecting grain supplies, 
shortage of experienced mill workers, 
bag difficulties, shortages of boxcars 
and delays in transportation. Direc- 
tions continue to pile in on both civil- 
ian and government contracts and 
mills are hard pressed to catch up. 
Shifting army requirements have re- 
sulted in cancellations of substantial 
amounts of green dot flour in the 
Southwest on which mills were delin- 
quent. Official confirmation of any 
further cancellations is lacking, but 
millers report numerous revisions in 
army shipping directions and other 
billing instructions which make them 
somewhat apprehensive. 





Spring Wheat Volume 142% 

Inquiry for spring wheat flour 
slackened after Aug. 1, but there was 
enough outstanding business from 
late July to run last week’s sales 


volume up to 142% of capacity. 
Bookings the previous week were 
around 200% and a year ago the 
volume was 97%. The larger mills 
are booked ahead for a long time to 
come and are holding prices tight 
against the ceiling. This applies also 
to clears, which recently had shown 
an easier tendency. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in faster than some 
mills can comfortably care for. 
Spring wheat mills are apprehensive 
over the outcome of some of their 
government business, which they have 
been unable to fill within contract 
time, and wondering if the outright 
cancellations of delinquent green dot 
contracts reported last week in the 
Southwest will spread northward. 


Southwestern Buying Continues 

Sales in the Southwest were large 
again last week, as the July wave 
continued into August. Transac- 
tions represented about 169% of ca- 
pacity, the same as the previous 
week, compared with 123% a year 
ago. Buyers of all sizes were in 
the market and most of the larger 
ones covered well ahead. Mills con- 
tinue behind in their deliveries and 
the cancellations of delinquent green 
dot flour did not materially change 
the position. Flour business toward 
the close of the week was on a small- 
er scale, probably as the result of 
market strength following the CCC 
new wheat buying methods. Clears 
continue firm and hard to find. Mill 
operations are increasing as the help 
situation gets somewhat better and 
mills are trying to get even with 
their commitments. 


Eastern Demand Tapers Off 
Buffalo demand continued quite 
brisk after the turn of the month, 
despite the heavy pre-subsidy book- 
ings. Mills are crowded with ship- 
ping directions. New York trade 
dropped off abruptly following the 





Tremendous Semolina Demand Finds 


Mills Unable to Fill All Requests 


Demand for semolina is tremen- 
dous, with most plants having a large 
volume of resting orders for ac- 
ceptance whenever grain’ supplies 
and operating schedules will permit. 
Mills took on all the new business 
they could handle in the last few 
days of July, but they were unable 
to accommodate customers on their 
full desires. Durum receipts in re- 
cent months have not been anywhere 
near milling requirements and as a 
result, deliveries of semolina previous- 
ly contracted are much lighter than 
macaroni manufacturers would like. 

Domestic and military demand for 
paste products continues at a high 
rate, while manufacturers in the East 
are plagued with intermittent shut- 
downs caused by shortages of egg 
yolks, packaging materials and la- 
bor. The slow semolina deliveries are 
a nuisance, they say, and probably 
would be the cause of shut-downs if 
the other operating factors were nor- 
mal. Durum millers, however, are 
unable to generate much optimism 
over durum supplies for the coming 


year, due to the light carryover of 
old grain and prospects for a small 
new crop. The only solution for the 
short domestic supplies will be im- 
port of several million bushels from 
Canada, it is said. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Aug. 4, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 


2 Durum or 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 
4 Durum or 
5 Durum or 
1 Red Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


1.76 


1.66 


year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 

Weekly % of 

production capacity 
July 29-Aug. 4 - *144,682 76 
Previous week ........ 182,659 86 
See BG ws eeeasi 187,215 95 

Crop year 

production 

Seer Same, BD TRGB ice teacees 667,384 

OUP BRM. Bs Whe cicvcivoccsas 875,598 


*Eight companies, 


subsidy reduction. Previously, how- 
ever, most buyers had covered their 
needs as far ahead as the first of 
the year. Large bakers were the 
heaviest buyers, taking all types. In- 
quiry subsided at Philadelphia, al- 
though the small cut in the subsidy 
had little actual effect on mill prices. 
Pre-subsidy price discounts of from 
3c to 20c under the ceiling largely 
disappeared after Aug. 1, although 
some southwestern mills still were 
offering to shade the maximums a 
few cents. Demand was active the 
last week in July, but tapered off 
materially thereafter. 


Slow After Subsidy 


A good volume of new business was 
placed on the books at Chicago the 
last few days in July. Later in- 
quiry slackened and only small, scat- 
tered sales were made. Directions 
on old orders continue active. Simi- 
lar trade conditions prevailed at 
Cleveland, where one broker likened 
the flour business to a horse race- 
“all done in the home stretch.” In 
that territory, large bakers and job- 
bers covered their needs for August 
and September in the last week of 
July and the smaller bakers are in- 
different about contracts because of 
uncertain operating schedules. St. 
Louis and central states mills placed 
some fair sized orders on their books 
for prompt to 120 days’ shipment late 
last month, but trade since has been 
limited. 

Reports from Nashville indicate 
liberal southeastern states flour book- 
ings just prior to the August sub- 
sidy announcement, with buyers cov- 
ering needs for 120 days ahead. The 
bakery trade was the most active, 
with family flour sales curtailed by 
extremely hot weather. 

Bookings in the Pacific Northwest 
fell off materially after the first of 
August. Mills had taken on quite a 
sizable volume of orders from regu- 
lar customers late in July, even 
though they already had all they 
could handle in view of the heavy 
government commitments. The prin- 
cipal problem at present is labor to 
load flour from the mills, but gen- 
erally speaking, millers have been 
able to keep regular customers satis- 
fied. 

Production 


Flour production was about un- 
changed last week. Output of the 
mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,644,949 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,637,781 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,170,248 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 67% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 2,996,- 
537 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,684,537. The Northwest re- 
ported a gain of 10,000 sacks and the 
central and southeastern states 36,- 
000. Production was unchanged in 
the Southwest, but decreases of 23,000 
and 17,000 sacks occurred in Buffalo 
and the North Pacific Coast, respec- 
tively. 
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Newsweek: Sen. Wayne Morse of 
Oregon has been delivering a daily 
attack on the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for more than two weeks. 
He customarily waits almost until 
adjournment, when everybody is get- 
ting tired and hungry. In the press 
gallery, reporters are now calling 
him the 5 o’clock shadow. 


FEED TRADE AFFECTED 
BY MANY HANDICAPS 


Tightness of Ingredients and Scar. 
city of Bags Main Problems— 
No Relaxation Seen 


Manufacturers of formula feeds 
still are hustling to locate the vari- 
ous ingredients required for their 
blends, with little indication that the 
supply problem will show much r¢ 
laxation for awhile. Millfeeds con. 
tinue the tightest of all, with the 
high protein jj 
meals a close sec. 
ond. Practically 
none of these in- 
gredients is avail- 
able on the open 
market, since the bulk of production 
is being applied against old sales, 
About the only way to obtain sup- 
plies is to find someone willing to 
swap some currently delivered mill- 
feed or oil meal for some other need- 
ed ingredient, such as corn. The !at- 
ter is also so scarce, however, that 
few holders of corn can spare the 
grain for such trades. Under exist- 
ing tight supply conditions, prices are 
holding firm and the United St 
Department of Agriculture index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices remains at 
165. A year ago the index stood at 
166.3. 

The bag scarcity is becoming in- 
creasingly serious, particularly with 
regard to dress prints, due to the re- 
striction on bag manufacturers’ use 
of dress print material to a quota 
based on their 1944 cut-up. Unless 
some action is taken soon to loosen 
the bag supply, feed manufacturers 
are fearful that the container short- 
age may greatly curtail the distribu- 
tion of feedstuffs. Shortage of effi- 
cient mill labor continues as a handi- 
cap to feed mill operation, also. 





tes 


Millfeed Demand Aggressive 
Millfeed production last week was 


about 106,000 tons, compared with 
89,000 tons for the corresponding 
week last year. In the Northwest, 
production was increased, but the 


larger output was insufficient to make 
any apparent impression upon the 
demand. All handlers, particuiarly 
formula feed manufacturers, were ag- 
gressively seeking supplies at ceiling 
prices for any delivery, ranging as far 
ahead as next summer. Mills, how- 
ever, were closely allocating the out- 
put best to meet consumers’ needs 
and generally were not inclined to 
sell ahead for more than 90 day 

At Kansas City, millfeeds continue 
critically tight and in urgent demand 
from all classes of buyers. While 
production is at a high level, current 
offerings are mostly applied on old 
contracts and not directed through 
regular trade channels. Destination 
ceilings were urgently bid for any 
time of shipment. A broad demand 
exists for all mixed feeds, but poul- 
try and egg mashes are by far the 
most urgently needed and poultry- 
men were becoming concerned over 
the supply situation. Sizable amounts 
of wheat were acquired by feed mix- 
ers in addition to increased supplies 
of ground grains. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buifalo 
amounted to 57,964 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by Th 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,436 tons in the 
week previous and 47,826 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 310,682 tons, 
as compared with 292,959 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Little Changed 
as CCC Controls Values 


Agency’s Southwestern Buying Methods Changed— 
Galvin Sees More Wheat Than July Government Guess 


Wheat prices remained fairly sta- 


ble most of last week, with supply 
and demand factors about evenly 
balanced. Values displayed an un- 
dertone of firmness in the early part 
of the period as the Mexican govern- 

ment ‘filled a_ siz- 

able order in the 


Southwest and the 
Commodity Credit 
Corp. method of 
buying was. al- 
{ to place its purchases more on 





tel 
a competitive basis with the going 
market. In fact, the buying of this 
agency is held by many in the trade 
as being the factor which will control 
cash wheat prices for some time. 
Toward the close of the period, 
prices sold off a little in anticipation 
of a bearish government crop report 
to be issued Aug. 10, relaxation in 
the domestic flour demand, reported 
cancellations of some army green dot 
delinguent flour contracts, expanding 
movement of winter wheat and the 
close proximity of the new spring 
whe harvest rush. Possibility of 
a quick end to the Pacific war holds 
at st temporarily bearish inpli- 
catic although food officials insist 
there will be no immediate let-up 
in foreign demands for some time 
after V-J Day. 

Release of news on foreign food 


commitments expected upon the re- 


turn of President Truman from the 
Big ree meeting is expected to re- 
veal ivy pledges of wheat for for- 
eign relief. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration is 
expected to need approximately 6,- 


000, bus of wheat monthly for 
Mediterranean countries, in addition 
to an overall request from Italy for 
00 bus which has not yet been 
Polish food needs are yet 
ilculated, but wheat is seen as 
tuting for much of the fats and 
oils expected to be requested by that 


75,06 AG 
screened. 
to be 


subst 


countr) In fact, wheat is likely to 
be tf basic food for the whole of 
Euro until that continent can re- 
establish its own economies. 


Futures Little Changed 


As of Aug. 6, Minneapolis Septem- 


ber wheat closed at $1.62%4, or lc 
belov week ago. Chicago Septem- 
ber ended at $1.65% or %c higher, 
and -ansas City September at 
$1.57 or 4c higher. Rye futures 
declined 31%4e on the nearby delivery, 
With Chicago September ending at 
$1.46 and Minneapolis September 
at $1401. Later deliveries in rye 
lost l%c for the week. 

Further enhancement in the pro- 
spect total wheat crop this year 
was indicated by C. M. Galvin, Chi- 
cago op expert, in a report last 
week. He placed the winter wheat 
outturn at 859,000,000 bus and spring 
Wheat 310,000,000 bus, the total of 
1,169,000,000 bus being 40,000,000 bus 


greater than the July government 
estim Mr. Galvin also sees more 
corn, oats and other crops in pros- 
pect, ich may reduce the drain on 
Wheat for feeding purposes. 

Spring Buyers More Selective 
The cash spring wheat situation 
remains firm, although buyers have 
become somewhat more choosey as 
the new crop movement approaches. 
Dulut! offerings are in active de- 


mand at full ceilings for lake move- 
ment to eastern points and for ex- 


port. Milling demand at Minneapolis 
is good, but buyers generally are in- 
terested in 13% or higher protein. 
Inquiry for ‘to arrive’ wheat has 
Siackened materially, although ceil- 
ing prices still were offered last week 
if shippers could guarantee 10 to 15 
days shipment of old crop supplies. 
Arrivals at Minneapolis totaled 1,057 
2ars, While Duluth unloaded 1,081 cars. 
About 50 cars of durum wheat were 
included in the Minneapolis arrivals, 
practically all of which was applied 
on previous orders, leaving the open 
market bare. Some durum mills are 
operating at only part of capacity, 
due to lack of grain supplies. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 


at Minneapolis on Aug. 4: 

DL Ee Bee OO ROR é-06ocs dave eee $1.72 
Ee EE. he’ eio as hei o ele Sivas ob 1.71 
Be OO 5-95-05 6 RO Es RRS GRE ive 
BD GE OP Oe 8d ON 84ers - 1.70% 
ee i, UNE! oe Gveyeldin'a be bre. Ee wus 1.69% 
DS OR. BO | 0S sae 6s Chara ee eeOd 1.69% 
12% protein or higher..... .ceiling price 


Ordinary Winters Lower 

While high protein winter wheat 
at Kansas City continues strong and 
everything of over 12.50% protein 
brings ceilings, ordinary wheat drifted 
lower on Aug. 6, going down to 1%e 
over Kansas City September for ev- 
erything up to 11.25%. Milling and 
distillery demand is the strengthening 
influence in the stronger protein 
types. Potential CCC buying on the 
new basis, which is a flat price for 
quick acceptance instead of the for- 
mer fixed price basis, is not as much 
of a factor as it was last week. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
Wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the September future, according to 
protein, as of Aug. 4: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

11.25&less 1%%@ 2 1 @ 2 %@ 1% 
11.30-11.99 2 @6& 1%@ 4 1 a@ 3 
12.00-12.40 6 a9 5 a 8% 3 @ 6% 
12.50-12.90 104 @11% 9 110% 6 a 9% 
13.00-14.90 12% @15% 11%4@14% 10% @13% 
15.00-16.90 153¢@19% 14%@18% 13% @17} 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins a10 2%@ 9 2 as 

Texas Demand Excellent 


Decreasing receipts and an excel- 
lent milling demand are reported at 
Fort Worth. No. 1 hard, ordinary 
protein, was quoted Aug. 6 at 6@7c 
over Chicago September, 12% pro- 
tein 8@9c over, 12.50% 9@10c over 
and 13% 14c over, basis delivered 
Texas common points. Each %% 
protein above 13% brings lc pre- 
mium. 

Ordinary wheat was easier at Enid, 
Okla., where grain below 11% pro- 
tein was quoted 5c over Chicago 
September, 12% 10c over, 13% 15c 


over and 14% 17c over, basis de- 
livered Galveston. 

Wheat markets of the Pacific 
Northwest generally followed the 
trend of eastern values. White 
wheat, without Rex, held _ steady 


around $1.52 per bu on the coast 
most of the week, with only an in- 
termittent demand. This is slightly 
above the loan level, and is sufficient 
to attract enough wheat to take care 
of the current requirements of the 
mills. Terminals are well stocked 
with wheat and with harvest under 
way, enough farmers are willing to 
sell to keep the trade going. But 
there is little expansion of business 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Aug. 5, Aug. 7, 
Aug. 4, 1945 week 1944 1945 
PTUOONE ii sb bas seas Skee *883,243 873,753 702,750 652,454 
coheety i ccitcih 5 SE POL TO Oe 1,290,426 1,290,087 1,156,181 1,094,440 
cn OT OT ee 199,457 522,897 147,918 134,138 
Central and Southeast *613,845 577,036 517,000 
North Pacific Coast ..csccceces *357,978 374,008 298,505 
WHEE dG o0dtea + kaa ores 3,644,949 3,637,781 3,170,248 2,996,537 1,684,537 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 67 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of activity F July 1 to —, 
Aug. 4 Previous Aug. 5, Aug. 7, Aug. 8 Aug. 4, Aug. 5 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 
WOPPNWeMt ..iss% 89 88 72 64 54 3, 
Southwest ....... 93 85 79 70 5, 
FOUTS pes cvveses 83 77 75 67 2,282 
Central and S. I 67 70 61 2,617 
No. Pacific Coast 81 72 80 1,800,911 
ROME. 20.636 a 88 76 72 64 15,997,395 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
oC = 2 26 ” 9 ‘ : 
all 29-Aug. be ss oa 829,107 et Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
revious week 138( 81 7,803 104 capacity output tivity 
VOG? O66 6.26830 $14,380 731,606 89 ful 29-A = ey 510.157 pel 
Two years ago 814,380 695,795 85 1 ha i ee Es pee Gels peu rd Mi 
Mvecvear averags me Previous week 667,800 558,820 84 
pa sce ong ESE cele he a as - Year ago ...... 660,498 238 64 
FOR= FORE. BVGTERS shs6i acvessctvess 80 aa - - 
. d [Two years ago.. 738,822 982 54 
Ke Five-year € 55 
July 29-Aug. 4.. 283,800 80 Ten-year 53 
Previous week 313,914 89 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ‘ 250,229 ‘0 estimated 
Two years go.. 218,408 62 ‘ . 
Five-year average ............ 70 Minneapolis 
OM“FEGP BVGPEES. 06566 660.00 608-00 75 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
July 29-Aug. .4.. 111,132 104,726 900 July 29-Aug. 4.. 321,360 $85,245 10 
Previous week 111,132 97,050 87 Previous week $321,360 3 98 
Year ago ma 111,132 v3 ( 68 Year ago 318,120 78,512 oo 
Two years ago.. 111,132 77 Two years ago.. 319,284 50) 
sali Five-year average ‘ cob eeeeeoes 7 
Salina TOU-VORE GVGTRMS ii ikea cd 6 -cd ends 61 
July 29-Aug. 4.. 109,956 66 _ . . —_ 7 
Previous week 109,956 56 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
TORY GOO. «60 65:00 109,956 98,789 90 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 94,450 Xf Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, fir- 
PACIFIC COAST ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
: P capacity 1 ivity 
Seattle and Tacoma District - ick : capacity output ti pd 
i on rw July 29-Aug i 2 ad 
Weekly Flour P« t ac- Previous week 73 
capacity output tivity Year ago q 67 
July 29-Aug. 4.. 22 1720 207,344 92 Two years ago.. 738,702 70 
Previous week eenhiey 225,129 100 Five-year ave 65 
TORE GEO sadeees 269,100 187,166 a0 Ten-vear average ........ 64 
Two years ago 215,600 196,829 73 
Five-year @VEFABE ...cccccsccccce 73 Current week preliminary 
TeON-VEAr AVEFABS «rccccccosecscsves 67 BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
July 29-Aug 4.. 143,200 *150,634 105 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 143,200 148,879 104 July 29-Aug. 4.. 600,600 199,457 83 
Year ago eee 143,200 148,801 104 Previous week 600,600 522,897 87 
Two years ago... 143,200 101,676 71 Year ago 577,416 147,918 eF 
Five-year Average ....cecccees 82 Two years ago.. 577,416 $34,138 75 
Ten-year average ........ ‘ Five-year ave AA ee ; 72 
*Estimated. Ten-year AVEFABE ....cceeee 75 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all 
including Minneapolis, St. 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
mills of Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Kansas 
Montana. 
(computed 


South Dakota, and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


North and 
(3) mills of 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 











flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-——Southwest—, —-——Northwest . ¢ -Buffalo— -—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
July 29-Aug. 4.. 31,097 151,778 17,286 99,192 9,581 59,712 57,964 310,682 
Previous week .. 30,788 17,644 10,004 58,436 
Two weeks ago 16,375 10,794 58,593 
BESS cvscvvocves 162,781 13,999 79,123 8,570 17,826 292,959 
i? MRCP E LOLS 158,037 13 70,970 8,306 18,009 
1942 141,931 11,382 65,769 7,421 2,367 
OES. Gaeevenevss 2 141,130 10,171 65,658 7,243 $1,185 9 
Five-yr. average, 26,041 151,131 13,205 76,142 8,224 $9,105 $7,470 276,379 
over previous months. Mills are buy- not so much complaint heard about 


ing whenever it is offered at market 
levels, but they are not actively bid- 
ding for supplies. High protein 
wheats command full ceiling levels 
with all permissible markups. Lit- 
tle is coming into regular channels 
of trade. Mills are operating on old 
stocks or those bought from the CCC 
and moved in from Canada. There 
is only a limited amount of high pro- 
tein wheat moving in from Montana. 
The CCC continues to fill the heavier 
requirements of the feed trade, with 


car shoriages. 

It is reported that the CCC has a 
total of 17,000,000 bus ear-marked 
for export, with the movement 
starting in August. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT WORKERS BACK 

Toledo, Ohio.—About 200 employees 
of the Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, who went on strike July 27, 
voted to return to work Aug. 6, the 
disputed points in the case going to 
the War Labor Board on appeal. 
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DROUTH, HOT WINDS DAMAGE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


Private Estimates Place Prospective Yields 10 to 15% 
Below July 1 Outlook—Main Spring Area Above 
Average, But Below Season’s Peak 


The past two weeks have brought 
some of the hot weather for which 
agriculture has been waiting and 
crops have responded with a burst 
of rapid growth where moisture was 
ample. Most of the country is well 
supplied with moisture and scattered 
showers and thunderstorms have 
maintained the reserves, except in a 
few areas. The only large grain 
sector that has sustained material 
damage is the Pacific Northwest and 
adjacent territory extending into 
Montana, according to Cargill, Inc. 
In this region, hot winds forced ripen- 
ing of winter wheat and resulted in 
materially reduced prospects for 
spring crops. 

Harvesting of winter wheat has 
made good progress and is approach- 
ing completion in the territory from 
Kansas to the Ohio Valley states. De- 
lays caused by wet conditions have 
resulted in some wet wheat, but gen- 
erally the quality is good. Nebraska 
is in the process of harvesting a 
record breaking crop that promises 
ito surpass the July 1 official estimate 
ef $1,000,000 bus. Montana and the 
Pacific Northwest states are harvest- 
ing a crop reduced by the recent hot 
dry weather, and some low test 
weight wheat is showing up. 

Spring wheat has made excellent 
progress in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. Harvest is scheduled to become 
fairly general in a week or two and 
a good crop is in prospect. In Mon- 
tana, dry areas have reportedly 
sustained up to 50% deterioration, 
with rain badly needed immediately. 
This same situation prevails, to some 
extent, in the states of Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, Cargill, Inc., 
says. 

Rye harvesting is becoming gen- 
eral in all areas, with yields exceed- 
ing expectations. Quality is general- 
ly good to excellent. 


Big Spring Crop in Sight 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
in summarizing crop conditions as of 
Aug. 1, says that production of all 
small grain in its Montana and Min- 
nesota territory will equal and may 
exceed last year and in its North 
Dakota territory will not be under 
1944 by more than 10%. A month 
ago prospects were for an all-time 
record crop; consequently the reces- 
sion in prospects which has taken 
place since late June still leaves a 
big crop compared to averages. 

Seasonably high temperatures and 
showery precipitation have charac- 
terized the weather since July 15. 
This is not unusual. It is customary 
late July weather. Progress of this 
crop toward maturity has as a con- 
sequence been speeded, but so also 
have previous crops been accelerated 
by the usual occurrence of such 
weather in late July. Exceptions to 
this rule have been frequent since 
1940, and this has had an important 
bearing on the final high per acre 
small grain yields of late years. By 
the same token reversion to high 
temperatures and below normal rain- 
fall this year has reduced the crop 
somewhat over earlier big yield pros- 
pects. That the crop is as good as 
it is results from the satisfactory sub- 





soil moisture carried over from last 
fall and further added to early this 
spring, the Northern Pacific says. 
The combination of hot, dry weath- 
er in the Pacific Northwest has, with 
some exceptions, reduced the pros- 
pects for nonirrigated grain, par- 
ticularly spring grain and peas. Crops 
in irrigated sections, dependent ex- 


quired in some western sections of 
the province. 

The pessimistic outlook in western 
Saskatchewan and large sections of 
Alberta was confirmed last week by 
Agriculture Minister Gardiner who 
completed a three-day tour of the 
southern portions of the two prov- 
inces. The minister of agriculture 
confirmed the serious shortage of 
feed, and predicted that wheat yields 
over large areas would average not 
better than five bus per acre. 

In the eastern half of Saskatche- 
wan and all of Manitoba, the pic- 
ture generally is satisfactory. With 
the season two to three weeks late 
it is too early to suggest any esti- 
mate of 1945 wheat production. It 
is suggested rather freely, based on 
present conditions, that prospects 








BUMPER CROP—Wheat from a bumper crop is loaded into wagons in 
this scene at the foot of the Malvern Hills at Manor Farm, Worcester- 


shire, England. 


The farm, owned by T. S. Bennett, who employs a staff 


of 90 persons, is equipped with grass-drying and milk-bottling plants, 
and has its own cannery. This year’s bumper crop will yield, in addition 
to cattle food, 1,000 tons of foodstuffs and 164,000 gallons of milk. Stu- 
dents from Birmingham and London colleges have spent part of their va- 
cation helping to bring in the harvest. 





clusively on natural stream flow, de- 
clined. However, the important ir- 
rigated areas in this territory are pro- 
tected with ample storage water, and 
in these areas production prospects 
were maintained at high levels ex- 
cept for some reports that limited 
labor supplies delayed application of 
water. 
-acific Condition Declines 

Since July 13 there has been fur- 
ther decline in condition of the grain 
crop tributary to Northern Pacific 
and subsidiary lines in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. The wheat crop 
is now privately estimated at 10 to 
15% under July 1 condition, and 
there is some informed opinion that 
the decline has been greater. Aided 
by excellent harvest weather, com- 
bining of winter wheat in the early 
sections is past the peak, and com- 
bining of early spring wheat is un- 
der way, the railroad report adds. 


Canadian Outlook Dark 

Moderate to heavy rains brought 
temporary relief to parched lands in 
Alberta last week. Elsewhere rain- 
fall generally was unimportant, and 
western Canada’s crop picture shows 
little change from a week ago. Any 
improvement in Alberta conditions 
as a result of the rains would only 
offset any further deterioration that 
occurred in the dry areas that failed 
to receive moisture. Manitoba’s crop 
outlook is good, although rain is re- 


for the West as a whole are slight- 
ly below the long time average. 
Corn Progress Good 

Corn made mostly good progress 
during the week and condition gen- 
erally shows improvement. In the 
Ohio Valley progress was mostly 
good or better, except in local areas 
where showers are needed. Condi- 
tion is generally good and much has 
been laid by, with considerable ear- 
ly tasseling. In Missouri, progress 
was fair to good and condition fair- 








WICHITA WHEAT RECEIPTS 
SET JULY RECORD 

Wichita, Kansas.—Public elevators 
at Wichita contained about 7,200,000 
bus of wheat on Aug. 1, as compared 
with 7,600,000 a year ago at the same 
time. Capacity is 9,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to A. W. Gill, spokesman 
for the Wichita Board of Trade. 

Gill reported that wheat receipts 
for Wichita broke all records for 
July. The board of trade reported 
14,846,400 bus received, as compared 
with 11,673,900 for July a year ago. 
Shipments for July of this year were 
6,640,200 bus compared with 3,590,- 
400 a year ago. 

Higher receipts this July are in 
part accounted for by the late sea- 
son. In other years more of the 
wheat had been received in June. 
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PORTLAND WHEAT SHOWS 
LIGHT TEST WEIGHT 

Portland, Oregon.—Wheat karvest- 
ing is proceeding rapidly under idea] 
weather conditions. Receipts last 
week showed some improvement jn 
the quality. Up to a week ago, 26% 
of the receipts graded below No. |, 
due to light weight. Wheat weighing 
only 50 Ibs is arriving, with consiq- 
erable 52, 53 and 54 Ib grain als. 





ly good to good. Some need of rain 
is becoming apparent. 

In Kansas progress and condition 
of corn were good to excellent, with 
more than half in tassel in the south- 
ern part. The stage of development 
is very uneven. In northern sections 
it made good to excellent advance. 
with considerable tasseling noted jn 
southern North Dakota. In Iowa 
conditions showed some improvement 
with a few fields reaching norma] 
developments. Tasseling is adv:nc- 
ing on a small acreage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


OKLAHOMA HARVEST DONE; 
FALL PLOWING WELL ALONG 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The state's 
wheat harvest is completed and on 
half of the stubble land is already 
plowed for fall grain planting. Dry 
weather in the west central and 
northwestern areas has_ retarded 
plowing but timely rains in other sec- 
tors have expedited soil preparatior 
and been of great benefit to th 
state’s corn crop. Much of the carly 
corn is matured and late corn is ex- 
pected to make satisfactory yields in 
most areas because of recent rains 
The moisture, generally so bene 
caused damage to the alfalfa seed 
crop by shedding. This crop had 
been particularly promising. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR SHORTAGE REDUCES 
KANSAS WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Movement o! 
wheat tapered off considerably last 
week, mostly owing to labor short- 
age. Railroads were supplying most 


country elevators with all th urs 
they could handle. Some progress has 
been made toward getting outside 
wheat under a roof. Demand fo! 


wheat in the Hutchinson cash market 
was active, with a large amount ol 
low protein grain being sold for ex- 
port. This buying is furnishit 
outlet for wheat the millers are re- 
jecting. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
WHEAT CROP SMALL 
Walla Walla, Wash.—E. H. Leon- 
ard, president of Preston-Shaffe 
Milling Co., reports that the wheat 
yield in the district will be the !owest 
in some years. Hot weath 
blamed for the short crop, in whic! 
yields are exceedingly spotty. Ear- 
lier, a near bumper crop was 
pated because of favorable ring 
weather. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
WHEAT GROWER AWARD) 

Evansville, Ind.—Sylvester Hoefling 
will be crowned area wheat chalm- 
pion at the annual Southwestern In- 
diana wheat growers’ banquet to bt 
held at the Princeton Country Club 
Aug. 14. Township and county wil- 
ners of the area also will be awarded 
honors. Presentation of the awards 
will be made by Earl J. Heseman 
president ‘of Igleheart Bros., Inc., and 
by the director, H. J. Reed of Pu 
due University. 
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. NEW SPOKANE MILL... 


‘ Pea ne OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


of ey iit 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


| ea) DOMESTIC « EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
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MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ourrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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North American Wheat Flour Production 


* * * 





Capacities and Operation Potentials by Size of Mills and by Regions — Estimated 1939 


and 1944 United States Production by All Types of Mills—United States 
Production of Millfeed in 1944 


yf ¥\ HERE has been considerable 

: interest in recent months in the 
% flour milling facilities of the 
cointry. Some of the larger mills 
hb operated very close to capacity 
ai times in 1943 and 1944. A few 
n have exceeded rated capacity 
for short periods. Considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists within both 


the milling industry and government- 
al .gencies as to the probable maxi- 
mum output of flour which could be 
expected if further increased demand 
developed. 

e major portion of this study 
deals with the production of wheat 


flo But an accurate determination 
of production of the offal by-product 


m first calculate the amount of 
wheat to be ground and the yield of 
flo produced. Many individuals 
currently have an unusual interest 
in potential millfeed supplies for the 


expanded livestock program. 

The following report and data may 
be of assistance in reaching a clearer 
understanding of some of the factors 
which tend to limit attaining the ca- 
pacity of mills over an extended pe- 
riod. Capacity, as used herein and 
defined below, should not be con- 
fused with rated capacity. 

he first part of this report (in- 
cluding tables, except X and Y) sum- 
marizes by size of mills and by re- 
gions the daily rated production ca- 
pacity, annual capacity (Table A) 
and actual production (Table B) of 
those wheat flour mills in the United 
States which report monthly opera- 
tions on a voluntary basis to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Table <A 


1943, rate 
t available for the 


shows capacity at the 
because regional data 
total 1943 year. 
the United States November, 
annual 1943 rates are practically 
it may be assumed that this is 
the regional rates. 


19 nd 


lhe mills reporting monthly dur- 
ing the period covered by this study 
produced annually about 93 to 95% 
of flour shown by returns of the 
last Census of Manufacturers in 1939. 
The is brief discussion of produc- 
tion by mills which do not report 
for the monthly census. The biennial 
Census of Manufacturers covers op- 
erations of all mills with products 
vali at $5,000 or more, but this 
type of survey has not been made 
1939. 


sint 


Annual Capacity 

capacity of 177,530,- 
bls (Table A) used by the Bu- 
reali of the Census for the United 
Staies and the 35,969,000 bbls (Table 
W) shown herein for Canada is that 
capacity which could be attained if 
the daily rated capacity of the mill- 
ing machinery and other facilities 
Col be maintained for 306 24-hour 
days, or their equivalent, out of a 


T annual 
OO( 


year of 365 such days, or 83.8% of 
the full-time year. The 59 remaining 
idle days are 52 Sundays and 7 holi- 
days. A full 24-hour day is normal for 
part of each year in large mills, but 
for most small mills it is not normal 
for any period. United States ca- 


By R. O. 


Cromwell 


Feed Management Division 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency 


pacity and production maxima esti- 
mated subsequently are based on 71% 
extraction and Canadian on 72.5%. 
The regular flour extraction rates in 
1943 and 1944, in the United States, 
were unusually good at 72 and 71.8%, 
respectively. 

The trend in average daily capacity 
of mills by years in the United 
States has been downward from 1938. 
The decline was steady from about 
664,000 bbls in 1928 to about 578,000 
bbls in 1942, except for a slight in- 
terruption in 1935 and 1936. In 1943 
the average moved up to 580,000, and 


Between 1938 and 1943 regular 
flour production by 800-bbl mills 
(rated daily capacity) and under de- 
clined 10% or about 2,000,000 bbls, 
by 801- to 1,000-bbl mills increased 
21% or about 2,500,000 bbls, and by 
over 1,000-bbl mills increased 19% or 
over 14,000,000 bbls (Table B-1). 
Granular flour production figures are 
not available by size of mills or by 
area. Since June, 1944, a breakdown 
of data has not been available for 
“large” or ‘small’ mills as defined 
herein and shown in several of the 
tables. However, for the purpose of 





ernment agencies reported 


demands. 





Editor’s Note. — The accompanying report on North 
American wheat flour and millfeed production was insti- 
tuted by R. O. Cromwell of the Feed Management Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, last fall when other gov- 
an extraordinary 
wheat by-product production as a result of increased flour 


Representatives of the flour milling industry and officials 
in government agencies who have seen the report state that 
the accompanying compilation is of great consequence and 
provides a landmark in a very controversial matter. 


of 


amount 








in 1944 it was somewhat in excess 
of 582,000 (Tables B-1 and D-2). 
Flour production by mills reporting 


monthly was fairly stable during 
1939 to 1941 in the United States 
as a whole and regionally. In 1941 


and 1942 there were increases in total 
production of about 3,000,000 bbls 
over the preceding year. In 1943 the 
increase over 1942, inclusive of gran- 
ular flour, was about 8,600,000 bbls. 
All of this latter increase was from 
‘large’ mills, or classified by loca- 
tion (Tables B-1 and B-2). “Large” 
mills are those which have a daily 
rated capacity of 1,001 bbls or more. 
“Small” mills are rated at 1,000 bbls 
or less. Mills on the borderline of 
capacity groups sometimes fall in the 
other group. Inclusive of granular 
flour, the 1943 increase was about 
16,900,000 bbls on the basis of regu- 
lar flour capacity required to grind 
the granular flour. 


Note: Granular flour was not reported 


previous to January, 1943. The granular 
flour ground in 1942 probably required a 
regular flour capacity of about 400,000 bbls. 
Estimated granular flour production in 1942 
is 360,000 bbls. 

In 1944 and 1943, 592,900,000 and 
571,100,000 bus of wheat were ground, 
of which 44,600,000 and 39,600,000 
bus, respectively, were for granular 
flour. 





making comparisons, data on per cent 
of capacity in these tables at which 
“large” or “small” mills operated 
would be respectively lowered or 
raised only fractionally if the break- 
down between “large” and “small” 
mills were made at the 800-801 bbl 
level. 


Small Mills Lag 


Estimation of a percentage-of-ca- 
pacity goal considered feasible in the 
future is based on past performances 
as shown in Tables B-1, B-2, C, D, 
and D-1, and gives consideration to 
probable causes for the levels and 
the fluctuations shown. Tables B-1, 
D and D-1 reveal the failure of small- 
er mills to increase production at a 
time when large mills found condi- 
tions sufficiently favorable to make 
an important increase. Tables B and 
B-2 show that mills only in certain 
regions increased operations in re- 
cent years. Failure to increase in 
Regions 6 to 9 was probably due to 
a considerable extent to the large 
percentage of “small” mill capacity. 
However, the very smallest mills 
which remain in business produce 
more consistently than medium small 
ones. This seems to have been true 
during prosperity and depression for 
the last 15 years. If regional data 








were available by size of mills for 
several years, a feasible “maximum” 
production of all mills could be more 
accurately estimated. Table C shows 
a large March to June reduction in 
the percentage of capacity at which 
“large” mills have operated in the 
years listed. “Small” mills show a 
similar reduction during March or 
April to August. 


Note: Census reports show a regrouping 
of mills by daily capacities beginning in 
July, 1943. The former groups are pre- 
sented in this report because of the greater 
details given for small size groups which 
have the greater percentages of unused 


capacities. 


In previous years there were simi- 
lar seasonal declines. If the causes 
of decline could be determined and 
removed, considerable increases in fu- 
ture production could be obtained. 
One of the important causes of this 
decline is the lesser availability of 
local labor and local wheat toward 
the end of the marketing year, espe- 
cially for smaller mills and mills in 
nonsurplus producing areas. Numer- 
ous small mills at this period lose 
the farmer labor upon which they so 
largely depend. Many of the small 
and very small mills have operated 
only as feed mixers since 1941. It 
was apparent in the period from 
1938 to 1942 that the first consider- 
able increase in flour’ production 
would come mainly from large mills. 
Large mills not only have most of the 
physical capacity but can increase 
production more economically than 
small mills as operations approach 
capacity. 

Scarcity of Labor 

Of equal importance to availability 
of labor and wheat in some cases has 
been the cost of securing the volume 
of sales necessary to move an in- 
creased output. This factor can be 
reduced in the future to whatever 
extent government programs can pro- 
vide an outlet for flour and offal 
greater than that which otherwise 
would be considered profitable to the 
mills. Besides these there are other 
factors which directly or indirectly 
are related to the economic use, and 
in wartime the scarcity, of labor, 
labor-saving machinery, and trans- 
portation. Currently inadequate sup- 
plies of labor and various types of 
transportation present paramount 
problems. The availability of repair 
parts could be improved, but as mills 
push production toward capacity, fire 
and breakdown hazards increase. Ef- 
ficiency of lay-out and management 
in general may be most important. 

Data presented are analyzed, and 
an estimate is made of the “maxi- 
mum” percentage of annual capacity 
at which mills might operate under 
conditions similar to the present if 
effort were made and governmental 
assistance given to encourage mills 
to produce at levels higher than are 
now considered profitable. The pro- 
posed “maximum” United States an- 
nual capacity of about 149,000,000 
bbls of regular and granular flour is 
based on the supposition that “large” 
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mills could operate at 94% of the 
1943 capacity, producing 109,500,000 
bbls, and that “small” mills could op- 
erate at 65%, producing 39,700,000 
bbls. Thus the all-mill per cent 
would be 84. The “maximum” for 
large mills of 94% is a fairly realistic 
figure based on actual performance, 
because it allows the equivalent of 
18.4 nonoperating days in addition to 
the 59 mentioned previously. The 
“maximum” of 65% operation for 
“small” mills compares with about 
45% in 1944 and allows the equivalent 
of 107 additional nonoperating days. 
Because of the nature of the factors 
involved and the limitation of data, it 
is realized that the “maximum” 
should be re-examined whenever con- 
ditions permit of more accurate ap- 
praisal. 
Annual Capacity Estimate 

The “practical maximum” annual 
capacity of operations suggested, of 
137,300,000 bbls, including granular 
flour, could be attained, it is believed, 
if additional practical measures were 
taken and if other factors such as 
wheat supply were to remain as fa- 
vorable as in late 1944. Here again, 
conditions and estimates should be 
re-examined from time to time. The 
“practical maximum” calls for opera- 
tion of “large” mills at 90% of 1943 
capacity, “small” mills at 53%, or an 
average for all mills of 77.3%. As 
previously stated, data relative to 
operations for part of 1944 are not 
available by certain of the size groups 
above 1,000 bbls or below 1,001 bbls. 
But during 1944, mills with a daily 
capacity over 800 bbls operated at 
2.7% of capacity more than in 1943; 
mills under 801 bbls daily capacity 
operated at a decrease of 0.3%, and 
all mills operated at an increase of 
2.2%. There was also an increase 
in capacity of 0.34% compared with 
1943. The 1944 production, includ- 
ing granular flour, is seen to be with- 
in 6,800,000 bbls of the “practical 
maximum.” 

If “small” mills operated at 45, 
53, 65, or 80% of capacity, the re- 
spective output of flour would ex- 
ceed their 1944 production by 0.0, 
4,400,000, 11,600,000 and 20,900,000 
bbls. If “large” mills operated at 84, 
94, 100, or 105%, the respective out- 
put would exceed their 1944 produc- 
tion by 0.0, 11,500,000, 18,500,000 and 
24,300,000 barrels. 

Tables E and W each 
“practical maximum” production esti- 
mate by regions. Such regional fig- 
ures are only approximations and are 
by no means static, but they serve to 
focus attention on regional problems. 

The “maximum” annual capacity 
for Canada is placed at about 30,- 
580,000 bbls and the “practical maxi- 
mum” annual capacity at 28,250,000 
bbls (Table W). Canadian maxima 
are obtained by applying the same 
percentages to annual capacity as 
were applied to obtain United States 
maxima. 

Increased production could be ob- 
tained not only from operating mills 
but from idle mills. Idle mills gen- 
erally are those not operating for 
periods of at least 30 consecutive 
days and in most cases for the major 
portion of the season or longer. Dur- 
ing 1938 the average number of idle 
mills reporting monthly in the United 
States was 174 with an annual ca- 
pacity of 19,465,000 bbls; in 1943 the 
average was 82 with an annual ¢ca- 
pacity of 7,851,000 bbls; in 1944 the 
average was 84 and the idle annual 
capacity 5,660,000 bbls. This means 


gives a 


probably about one third of the in- 
crease in production since 1938 has 
come from the renewed operation of 
idle mill capacity. 

No allowance is made for possible 
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production from capacity in excess 
of that in 1943 in estimating the 
“maxima.” Capacity in the United 
States in 1944 was 861,000 bbls more 
than in 1943. It is most probable 
that the increase results from in- 
stallation of new, improved pieces 
of equipment intended to replace old 
but not immediately abandoned, from 
increased efficiency of lay-out, or in- 
creased roll surface and sifting area 
rather than from new plants or ad- 
ditions. It seems reasonable during 
the war to expect a maximum Ca- 
pacity increase over 1943 of around 
2,000,000 bbls which, operating at 
84% (“maximum”), would produce 
up to 1,700,000 bbls. On the other 
hand the possibility of a slight de- 
cline from the 1944 level should be 
considered. Should 1,700,000 bbls be 
added to the ‘‘maximum”’ of 149,200,- 
000 bbls, nearly 151,000,000 bbls 
would be obtained from monthly re- 
ported mills. At the rate of 273.6 
Ibs of wheat per barrel of flour, a 
total of about 690,000,000 bus would 
be required, and 5,990,000 tons of 
offal would be produced. 
Production-Summary 
It is apparent that ‘small’ mills 
compared to “large” mills are much 
greater in number and in their com- 
bined amount of unused capacity. It 
may be understood that obstacles to 
increased production usually are less 
easily overcome by small mills than 
by large ones. Often the outstand- 
ing general influences affecting pro- 
duction are soon recognized to be: 
Supply of various types of ‘abor, 
transportation and wheat, degree of 
efficiency in management of produc- 
tion facilities and ability to sell out- 
put of flour and offal. But a fuller 
appreciation of the importance and 
relationship of restricting influences 
revealed by past responses in a nat- 
ural supply and demand economy 
should improve competence to plan 


Limitations to 


most simple, practicable, effective 
measures for their reduction or re- 
moval. 


Estimated Additional U. S. Flour 
Production—1939 and 1944 

The figures in the tables (except 
Tables X and Y) and in estimated 
“maxima” refer only to mills which 
are reported at the monthly census. 
Annual flour production in this coun- 
try by mills other than those report- 
ing monthly is an important amount. 
Additional mills, mostly very small 
ones, often doing custom as well as 
commercial grinding, are reported at 
the biennial Census of Manufactur- 
ers. Also included in the biennial 
census (which has not been taken 
since 1939) is the production of a few 
mills, mostly rather large ones, which 
are classified in the “prepared feeds” 
and “cereal preparations” industries 
rather than in the “flour and grain 
mill products” industry. Production 
of flour in other industries in 1939 
was 832,000 bbls, compared with an 
estimated 1,100,000 bbls in 1944. 

(The number 1,872 does not in- 
clude the few, probably large mills 
which produced the 832,000 bbls in 
other industries. The production of 
mills which may report monthly but 
do not report biennially, if any, is 
probably insignificant). 


1939 Production 


Production in the industry by 1,872 
mills in the 1939 biennial census was 
110,536,801 bbls, which includes 105,- 
374,069 bbls by 960 active mills re- 
ported monthly. (The number 1,872 
does not include the few, probably 
large mills which produced the 832,- 
000 bbls in other industries. The 


production of mills which may re- 
port monthly but do not report bi- 
ennially, if any, is probably insig- 
nificant.) The additional 912 active 
mills, which were reported only bi- 
ennially, produced 5,162,732 bbls, or 
an average of 5,661 bbls per mill. 
The 1944 annual summary of infor- 
mation covers 900 mills, active on 
regular flour, which reported month- 
ly. Their 1944 production was 120,- 
596,648 bbls. Eight hundred and 
ninety-six mills, reporting all months, 
produced 119,635,163 of these barrels, 
or 133,521 bbls per mill, in 1944, and, 
reported also among the mills at the 
1939 biennial census, produced 102,- 
330,586 bbls, or 114,208 bbls per mill, 
in the latter year. The increased 
output by identical mills, therefore, 
is 16.9%. The output of 976 non- 
identical mills in the industry was 
reported to be 8,206,215 bbls, or 8,408 
bbls per mill, in 1939 in the biennial 
census. The biennially reported list 
of mills is larger than the monthly 
reported list and larger than the 
number of identical mills therefore 
because of the inclusion of many 
more, mostly very small mills. 

The estimated 1944 production in 
the industry which would be reported 
in a biennial type of census is 125,- 
446,648 bbls. Of this amount 5,811,- 
485 bbls (4,850,000 plus 961,485) in 
1944 is an estimated production for 
600 to 700 active mills which would 
report in a biennial census other than 
the 896 identical mills previously 
mentioned and compares with 8,206,- 
215 bbls in 1939. About 4 or 5% 
of these mills have a daily capacity 
of over 300 bbls, and about 25 to 30% 
have 75- to 300-bbl capacities. The 
remainder are smaller mills. Al- 
though not necessarily true of indi- 
viduals, the average daily capacity of 
several hundred mills of similar size 
is an indication of the average rate 
of cperation. It appears that the 
rate of operation of mills of all size 
groups with a daily capacity under 
300 bbls declined in 1943 and 
1944, although figures are not given 
separately for size groups within the 
range for these years (See Table D.) 
However, the very small mills repre- 
sented in Table D are generally the 
most consistent producers in those 
classes in the industry, that is, they 
operate at a decidedly higher rate 
and resist decline more successfully 
than the majority of mills of similar 
size. Consistent production is an 
important consideration in selection 
for the monthly census list. 


35% Decline in Mills 


There has been a 35% decline since 
1939 in the number of active mills 
of most types represented by 4,650,- 
000 of the 4,850,000-bbl figure, a de- 
cline in average daily capacity of 
almost 25% and a decline in average 
rate of operation of 5 to 15%. In- 
creased operating rates and capacity 
of the few but important medium to 
fairly large mills among them partly 
offset the decreases. Furthermore, 
there would be the inclusion in 1944 
of additional old mills (not reported 
in 1939) because of the increased unit 
value of flour and offal produced. 
The latter production is estimated 
at 200,000 bbls. Similar considera- 
tions are the bases for the 5,950,000- 
bbl item in Table X, which repre- 
sents the 1944 estimated production 
not reported in the total monthly 
census compared with 5,995,000 in 
1939. It is apparent that there is 
almost complete duplication in ac- 
tive mills in 1944 in excess of the 896 
and in excess of the 900; but the 
duplication within the two groups is 
affected by the identity and number 
active at various periods. (The an- 
nual numbers of monthly reporting 
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active mills given are straight aver- 
ages of 12 monthly figures. The 960 
figure covers a range from 951 to 
971; the 900 figure covers a range 
from 858 to 933.) 

It is to be noted, therefore, tha‘ 
changes from season to season ji) 
capacity and performance of month), 
reporting mills of greatly differen 
types vary. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of mills of different types 
the monthly census is not the san 
for corresponding types in all the jy. 
dustry or in the biennial cens 
Hence, change in production of t!] 
total of all types of mills reported 
in the monthly census sample 
times may not be at all typical of the 
change in some other group. 


Mills Not Reported 
Individual plants which were not 
included in the 1939 biennial census 
each had an output up to 950 or 
1,000 bbls because the flour and m 
feed of reporting mills had a value 
at the mill of $4.95 per bbl of flour 


ground. 

Note Output below 1,000 bbls we 
have a value below $5,000. Adding 
screenings from wheat, the value of pr 
ucts was probably close to $5.20 bbl. 
average 1939 operating rate of such 
indicates an average output of under 
bbls. 

There were about 1,200 to 1,500 


of such mills active in 1939 and in 
1944 probably about 600 to 800. Af- 
fecting production, there was a (e- 
crease in number remaining in busi- 
ness and a decrease in the operating 
rate, offset to some extent by a de- 
creased percentage of such mills with 
product value below $5,000. The ap- 
proximate 1944 output of these mills 
is placed at 450,000 bbls compared 
with an approximate 800,000 bbls 


in 1939. 
Summary of Flour and Millfeed 
Production 
The estimated 1944 regular flour 


output of reported types of mills in 
the flour and other grain mill prod- 
ucts industry, therefore, is about 125,- 
450,000 bbls, of which 120,600,000 
have been reported in the monthly 
census. The amount made as second- 
ary products in other industries is 
placed at 1,100,000 bbls, and the 
duction of mills too small to have 
been reported in any survey is about 
450,000 bbls. This gives a total out- 
put of regular flour by all types of 
mills of about 127,000,000 bbls which 
required about 579,000,000 bus of 
wheat. The flour extraction rate of 
71,683, with the exception of 1943, is 
the highest in the last 20 years or 
more. (See Table Y.) The gain in 
pounds of products over pounds of 
wheat ground is 0.422% on the basis 
of reported and estimated yield. (Gain 
in weight is largely explained by in- 
creased moisture content of products 
compared with original moisture in 
the wheat.) Total offal from regu- 
lar flour production was about 4,''90,- 
000 tons. (See Table Y and Table 
Y, footnote 4.) Additional offa! of 
383,908 tons, reported in the monthly 
census, has been obtained as a by- 
product of the production of granu- 
lar flour for making alcohol. 
Apparently it will require at |cast 
a year or two of favorable supply 
and distribution of wheat and heavy, 
well distributed demand to reach 4 
regular and granular flour provduc- 
tion in monthly reporting mills in 


pro- 


= oe 


excess of the estimated “practical 
maximum” of 137,300,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 130,400,000 bbls in 1944. 
The suggested “maximum” of aboul 

ty), 


149,000,000 bbls (at 1943 capac 
therefore, is a more distant goal, de- 
pendent on greater stimulation ‘han 
that given by government programs 
in operation in the spring of 1949. 
25.) 


(Continued on page 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














‘As fine a flour as you 

will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Wall 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 






‘Golden loaf Ft 


Ps 
TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&.j AKG CciTryY , MINNESOTA® 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Chor more than 32 years 


exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


2, 
“e 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














F '1iGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


. 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








"a. ¢ ones “4 

q Chickasha Milling Co. 

Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 

800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 

mn Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 

Member_Millers’ National Federation 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 





i 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Teday & Yesterday 


Pé ic 


ICNICS were invented so a man 

would more fully appreciate his 
home. Many years ago some smart 
wife thought her husband was taking 
things too much for granted, so she 
proposed they take their supper to 
a grove at the edge of a pond. The 
man enthusiastically agreed. There 
were dim stirrings in the back of his 
mind of the prehistoric days when 
his ancestors lived in caves and 
brought wild animals home to be 
roasted over a fire in the dusk. 
Nowadays a picnic follows a routine. 
After the family has bustled around 
and prepared more food than two 
families could eat they set forth to 
find a suitable spot. Naturally Fath- 
er goes right by several delightful 
locations. When tempers are strained, 
he pulls up and announces in a firm 
voice that he is hungry and this is 
where he is going to eat. In close 
and annoying association with ants, 
bugs, grasshoppers, a snake or two 
and plenty of sand and general de- 
bris the sandwiches are demolished 
and the coffee drunk. After an hour 
of trying to rest on a root that digs 
into his back, Father proposes that 
they call it a day. When he gets 
settled in his favorite chair on the 
porch with the evening paper, he 
suddenly realizes why picnics are 
important. They do make a man ap- 
preciate his home.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

ss s 


Minds and Mill-Ponda 


HE world is indebted to Washing- 

ton Irving for this classic liken- 
ing of a mill-pond to the mind and 
soul of well-balanced man: “Still all 
of these were petty grievances which 
might now and then ruffle the sur- 
face of his mind, as a summer breeze 
will ruffle the surface of a mill-pond, 
but they could not disturb the deep- 
seated quiet of his soul.’—‘‘Wolfert 
Webber, or Golden Dreams.” 


Jom Brown's Flour 


URING our Civil war thousands 

of English workingmen had lost 
their jobs because of the cotton 
blockade. In December, 1862, New 
York and Philadelphia sent supplies 
to the suffering laborers. 

In far-off Wisconsin a colony of 
Lancashire people sent a carload of 
flour to the homeland with the sim- 
ple label, “Thomas Hughes, Liver- 
pool.” Hughes, later known as a 








‘‘Threshin’ Time’’ 


Glad old days, with excitement humming, 
when farm boys saw “The Threshers” coming ! 
The engine puffing down the road 
hauling the “Separator’s” load ; 

the waiting grain, in cone shaped stacks, 
the wagons, bearing on their racks 

the “Threshing crew” with merry quips 
and songs and laughter on their lips. 
Ah! Then the “Cook car” we could see, 
its stove pipe smoking valiantly. 

So near we hung as it passed by 

we caught the smell of roasts and pie. 
Ho, for the engine’s tooting blast 

to tell that they were “Set” at last! 
Hey, for the avalanche of straw 
outpouring from the monster’s maw! 
Up came the high-boxed wagons, they 
brought neighbors to haul grain away 
who feasted at the family board 

with all the cuisine could afford. 

Dear old days, affluent and wide 

with simple joy and honest pride. 


—KEdith Clifton. 











judge of the supreme court of Queens’ found a socialistic colony in Tennes- 
Bench, London, and author of “Tom see. 
Brown's Schooldays,’ was at this The car of flour sent him from Wis- 
time a lawyer, stumping England for consin he rerouted for Manchester 
relief of the workers. and when it arrived the door was 
Tom Hughes, according to his’ broken open before the train stopped. 
friends, was Tom Brown grown up. Women carried the flour away in 
Robust but gentle in spirit, some- their aprons.—From ‘Diplomat in 
thing of a dreamer, he had tried to Carpet Slippers” by Jay Monaghan. 





Judge Holmes’ Flour Barrel 


N Attorney General Biddle’s biography, “Mr. Justice Holmes,” the reader 
is largely enabled to sense the character of the great jurist through a 
detailing of reminiscences of his life in domestic as well as professional 


aspects. Here is one of the most interesting accounts: ‘On that particular 
April morning, Judge and Mrs. Holmes and his secretary went to the cellar, 
and Mrs. Holmes was mumbling something about ‘cockroaches.’ Suddenly 
the secretary cried ‘Come over here, Mr. Justice, I think I see one.’ He moved 
toward the flour barrel. ‘Nonsense, my lad, no cockroaches would live in 
a house with Mrs. Holmes.’ ‘But, Mr. Justice, look.’ Sure enough, large as 
life, there it was, sitting on the flour in the half-empty barrel. They all 
craned. ‘Brr,’ said Mrs. Holmes, and shivered, ‘Nasty thing.’ He looked at 
her suspiciously. She didn’t often shiver. ‘You grab it,’ she said to the 
secretary. But that young man hesitated. The Judge pulled back his coat 
sleeve. ‘One, two, three!’ And he plunged his arm deep in the flour, and 
brought forth a cockroach, made of wire. ‘April fool, old man,’ said Mrs. 
Holmes. He eyed the two conspirators with a deep, long chuckle of enjoy- 
ment. And then, to his wife: ‘You she devil!’” 


Bishop's Advice 


BIG business executive asked a 

bishop how he could get him 
self into the mood to think big 
thoughts. 

The bishop told him to go into the 
woods some dark night and sit fo) 
two hours on a log all by himsel! 
and just think as hard as he could 

He did this one black night bu 
nothing happened, and when he saw 
the bishop he told him that the ex- 
periment was no good. “All I could 
think of,” said the executive, ‘was 
what a fool I was.” 

“Not bad,” said the bishop. “Keep 
on thinking what a fool you are to be 
doing many of the things you do. By 
discarding foolish things and habits 
you will acquire time to live a more 
useful and a happier life.’-—Bagology. 


Grain ad Game Bait 


ESCRIBING the origin of in- 

dustry in Kentucky, Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote in the eighties: “On 
a few of the streams log-dams were 
built, and tub-mills started. In Har- 
rodsburg a toll mill was built in 1779. 
The owner used to start it grinding, 
and then go about his other business; 
once on returning he found a large 
wild turkey-gobbler so busily break- 
fasting out of the hopper that he was 
able to creep quietly up and catch 
him with his hands.’—‘“In the Cur- 
rent of the Revolution,” Chap. VIII. 
In the same chapter the author re- 
ferred to common use in those pion- 
eer days of wild turkey breast as a 
substitute for bread. 
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f apendiue Food 


ROM far off Chungking, China, 

comes word that _ inflation-wild 
provinces are paying unheard of 
prices for food and other commodities. 

Black market operations did a land 
office business as a further rise in 
the value of American currency took 
place, following in the wake of the 
suspension of Chinese government 
sales of gold. 

The hike reached an all-time high 
of $1,800 (Chinese) for one American 
dollar. Withal, oriental press re- 
ports say that in Japanese occupied 
Shanghai, rice was selling at $5,600 
lb, while wheat—if it could be had— 
could scarcely be had at any price, 
although in some instances it shared 
the same price as rice. 
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